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Poems and rend it through (it tnkes 
about twenty minutes): was there 
ever a more capacious young talent ?, 
It goes beyond precocity. 

We saw in Spring 
The frozen buzzard 
Flipped down the weir and carried 
out to sea. 

Before tlie trees threw shadows down 
in challenge 

To snoring midges. 

Before the autumn come 

To focus stars more sharply in the 

sky 


In Spring we suw 
Tha bulb pillow 
Raising the skull, 
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tag on: the ochlncrutic media, 
loint with under-the-dryer gossip, 
Rtocess and vent without inter- 
mission 
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o-day’s ugly secrets. Imageable 
ortger, a featureless anonymous 
t^At from behind, to-morrow 
■ • hos us 

allowed shitless: If what is to 
happen 

(^ according to wliat Thucydides 
■ad as 1 human *, we’ve had it, 

. are in for 

disaster that no four-letter 
Ofds will tardy. 

Jf passage is. highly interesting 
tiyi’but only within the conffdos 
U den’s strictly prosHic later 
per,. Sentences wriggle intrlc* 
' and at length down the syllabio 


be all metrical vulesi that 
forbid automatic responses, 
i us to have second thoughts, 
ree from the fetters of Self. 


A testament 
to self-control 


V*al’ (WUftl, in- 


luf A 

nuuttubanii o 
n^NiWOl^ . 
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greatest modern verse tech- 
Auden long ago ran; out of 
|0el rules needing more than a 
OBt’S effort to conform to. Tech- 
!jr,-his later manner— which in- 


have stated It simply because It 
sounded to me rhetorically ■ effec- 
tive is quite inexcusable. - . 

Glumly reconciling' themselves to 


W. H, AUDEN i 

Epistle to a Godson 

72pp. Faber and Faber. £1.40. 
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This virtuosity earlier tripod out. 
^clinical niortification is closely 
“ with the ethical stand forbid- 


Wittgenstein had written, “ darilber 
muss man schwcigon,’’ What wc can- 
not speak about wo must pass over 
in silence. It was piquant to find the 


Noting straight away that “ports" 
suggested more than “ poets ”, Auden 
let the slip stand. ■ The names chat 
ports -have for the sea are lively to 
be functional as well as mythical, 
mistrustful as well as admiring, 
many-rooted rather than casually 
appropriate — in a word,- serious. Or 
so we guess. Or so the unexpected 
ring of the word, its unpredictabi- 
lity in that context* leads us ito con- 
Jectnre— gives us roont t o conjec- 
ture/ And this thinking-space,, the 
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ibllecfed Shorter P 
"AMdon wrote in 191 
(shone6t poem is oq 
isfas, no matter hou 
{•Tir beliefs which 
tMelt or enter tal 

S in, (bribe exprosi 
few styles of arcl 


Thrusting a crocus through clenched 

teeth. 

Hindsight lends us prescience, but 
it is permissible to claim that merely 
on the basis of this passage’s first 
three lines we would have pro- 
nounced tho writer capable of vir- 
tually any thing. The way the turn 
from the second line into tho third 
kiuetically mntches the whole stated 
action is perEoct ami obviously in- 
stinctive — what other men occasion- 
ally ochloYC was ull there as a gift. 

The sprinkler on tho lawn 
Weaves a codI vertigo, and stumps 
are drawn j,,. 

Elated by tlie effortless lyricism of 
a coup llko this, wo need to 
remember not Just Auden's ngo, but 
the time. Yeats had not yet finished 
forming tho compact musicality of 
his last phase, aud tiic authoritative 
claritios of tho first of Eliot’s 
Quartets were still years away. 
Auden got this sonic drive absolutely 
from out of the blue. Tho plainest 
statement he could make seemed to 
come out as poetry : 

Nor was that final, for about that Hma 
Gannets blown over northward, going 
home , . . 

It was a Shakespearean gift, not 
just in magnitude but in its unsett- 
ling — and unsottling especially to Us 
possessor — characteristic of making 
anything said sound truer than true. 
In all of English poetry it is difficult 
to think of any other poet who 
turned out permanent work so early 
— and whose work seemed so tense 
with the obligation to be permanent. 
In his distinguished essay on Auden, 
John Bayley penetratingly pointed 
but that it was not in Auden’s 
creative stance ever to admit to being 
i young. What has not yet sufficiently 
L been noticed is that it was not id ■ 
. the nature of Auden’s talent, to win 
[ • sympathy by fumbling towards an 
effect t*- ' to claim the privileges of • 
1 the not yet Weathered, or traffic in 
, the pathos of an art lu search of Us 
. object. Instant accomplishment 
[ denied him a creative adolescence. 

As always in Auden! ethics and. 

- techniques wore bound up together. 

- -Barely out of. his teens, ha - was 
3 already trying ,to discipline, radio* 

1 than exploit, the artistic equivalent 
t:. of n , Midas touch. . It Is for this 

- reason that the Scrutiny group's 
. ; later 1 inciting judgments and dlsmis- 
• '.i sals of Au dun were wrong-headed. a(i 

i . well ns Insensitive: they, were brand- ■ 
1 Ing ns pernmhently undergraduate 
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nothing but its declarative self- 
assurance. The mere he worked for 
Ironic poise, the more they detected 
incorrigible playfulness. Subsequent 
critical systems, Imd (hey been 
applied, would not have fared much 
bet ter. Suppose, for example, that 
our Mumfui'ds of the desirable iu 
poetry are bused on the accurate 
registration of world iy tilings. We 
wnuld think, in that ease, that a man 
who had come from the frozen 
buzzards of 1928 to the etymological 
fossicking of 1972 had moved from 
the apex of nil art to the base. But 
Suppose the ability to send frozen 
birds flipping over the mind's weir 
came tun easily to he gone on with ? 
What then ? 

Doom is dark and deeper than any 
sea-dingle. 

Upon what man it fall 
In spring, day-wishing flowers 

appearing, 

Avalanche sliding, white snow front 
rock-face, 

That he should leave his house, 

No cloud-soft hand can hold him, 
restraint l»y women ; 
Rut ever that man goes 
Through place-keepers, through 
forest trees, 

A stranger to strangers over undried 

sea. 

Houses fur fishes, suffocating water, 
Or lonely on fell as chut, 

By nut-holed becks 

A bird stone-huuming, no unquiet 

bird. 

(.hinted front the first public edi- 
tion of Poems, this stanza was the 
kind of i hi ng which mude Auden the 
hero of the young intelligentsia. 
Noteworthy, though, is the way in 
which ihu enchanting declarative 
evocation discussed above is pains- 
takingly avoided. The stanza’s 
rhythmic progress is as duz/lingly 
erratic us a skyrocket toppled from 
its hattle. The switchback syntux, 
the Htirdyusqtio hyphenated com - 
pounds— they puck tilings light, and 
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the reader is never once allowed to 
draw an inattentive breath. One of 
the many triumphs of Auden's first 
public volume was that this difficult 
verse came to be regarded us equally 
ch;i tact eristic with the simpler feli- 
cities that were everywhere appa- 
rent. 

Beams from your car may cross a 
hedrootn wall. 

They wake no .sleeper 1 you may hear 
the wind 

Arriving driven from the ignorant 

sea 

To hurt itself on pane, on bark of elm 
Where sup uobniTled rises, being 
spring ; . . 

Merely to mention the headlight 
beams crossing the wall was enough 
to create them for the reader’s 
dazzled eye. But Auden's maturity 
had already arrived: he was well 
aware that such moments were not 
to be thought of as the high points 
uf poetry— rather as the rest points. 
Take, for example, these lines from 
“ Prologue ”, the opening poem of 
bis 1936 collection Look , Stranger I 
And innko us as Newton was, who 
in his garden watching 
The apple falling towards England. 

became aware 

Between himself and her of an 
eternal tie. 

The apple fulling tnwurds England 
is superb, but poetry which bad such 
effects ns u raison d'etre would he a 
menace. This very instance hus in 
fucr come under critical attack— an 
accusation of decadence hus been 
levelled. Rut it should he obvious 
that Auden had no intention of 
allowing such facility to become 
fatal. Net against it were the inhi- 
bitors ; syntactical, grammatical, 
lexical. And with them they brought 
ambiguity, resonance, areas of 
doubt uml discovery— all the things 
his Inter poetry was to lose. The 
suggestiveness of Auden’s poetry lay 
in ilie tension between his primul 
lyricism and the means employed to 
discipline it. The suggestiveness 
couldn't survive if either term went 
missing. And eventually it was t*:o 
lyricism that went. 

Looking through the individual 


collections of Auden’s poems, each 
in succession strikes us as transi- 
tional. On each occasion there seems 
to be a further move towards para- 
ph disable clarity. Even at the height 
of his bookish phase (in, say, New 
Year Letter) Auden is still being 
more narrowly clear than he was 
before. Gradually, as we read on 
to the end, we sec what kind of pro- 
gress this has been. It hus been a 
movement uwny from excitement 
and tnwurds satisfaction. 

Epistle to a Godson is like About 
the House nod City Without Walls in 
being utterly without the excitement 
w h recognize as Audencsquc. And 
vet it. like them, gives a peculiar 
satisfaction : the patriarch grunts, 
buying seen much mid come □ long 
way. The bonk is lint champagne, but 
it’s still champagne. Part of Auden’s 
genius was to know the neces- 
sity of chastening his talent, 
ensuring that his poetry would he 
something more enduring titan mere 
magic. The resource and energy he 
devoted tn containing and condens- 
ing Ids imturul lyricism provide one 
of the grout dramas in modern 
literary history. Pick up Look, 
Stranger ! or Another Tune — they 
read like thrillers. Every poem in- 
stantly establishes Its formal separ- 
ateness front all the others. Through 
Auden’s work we trace not just 
[hemes but difTercnt ways of gening 
something unforgettably said : the 
poem's workings are in the forefront 
of attention. Finally the contrast 
between the early and the late 
manners Is itself part of the drama. 
To understand Auden fully, we need 
tn understand how a men with the 
capacity tu say anything should 
want to escape from the oppression 
of meaning too much. Late Auden 
is the completion of a technical 
evolution in which technique has 
always been thought of as an instru- 
ment of self-denial. What Auden 
means by the fetters of Self is the 
tyro nny of an ungoverned talent, 
nud his late poetry Is a completed 
testament to the self-control which 
he saw the necessity for from the 
very start— the most commendable 
precocity of all. 


Ghost Town 

I have located it, my ghost town — 

A place of interminable afternoons. 

Sad cottages, scythes rusting in the thatch j 
Of :o many hesitant surrenders to 
Enfolding bog, the scuts of bog-cotton. 

The few residents include one hermit 
Persisting with a goat and two kettles 
Among the bracken, a nervous spinster 
In charge of the post office, a lighthouse-keeper 
Who emerges to collect his groceries. 

Since no one has got around to it yet 
I shall restore the sign which reads CINEMA, 
Rescue from the verge of invisibility 
The faded stills of the last silent feature — 

I shall become the local eccentric : 

Already I have retired there to fill 
Several gaps in my education — 

The weather's ways, a handful of neglected 
Pentatonic melodics and, after a while. 

Dialect words for the parts of the body. 

Indeed, with so much on m.y hands, family 
And friends are definitely not welcome — 
Although by the time I am accepted there 
(A reputation and my own half-acre) 

1 shall have written another letter home. 

MICHAEL 


5 oft on Vietnam 


UL MUS and JOHN McALISTER, 

p Vi&namieiu et leur revolution 
ited by Serge Thlon 
)pp. Paris: Seuil. 29fr, 

ANCES FITZGERALD S 

■e In the Lake 

ipp. Macmillan. £5.50. 

ul Mus was professor of South-east 
lan Social History at the College de 
ance and Yale University concur- 
itly. Having been a Force-136 
rachutist in the Tonkin hills before 
i Japanese surrender, he was 
jsen in May 1947 to contact Ho 
l Mi nb in his hideout and to try 
dissuade him from the bloodshed 
was embarking on (like Mao Tse- 
jg at that moment) as his chosen 
la to power. The mission failed ; 

■ Was a mistake anyway to suppose 
it a man of Mus’s gentleness was 
; out to deal with an " Uncle Ho " 

1 unavuncular as his paragon, 
Incle Joe Out of bis depth and 
appointed, Mus in 1952 produced 
ht proved a semi uni anti Vietnam 
ir book. Soclologte d'une guerre 
discursive, abstract, sentimental, 
1 in places mystical. Vietnamese 
' ellectuals of all persuasions, 
ile not pretending to under- 
p d it. adored the book for some- 
Dr sublimating their internecine 
ieltles. Both Hanoi and Saigon 
re taken leaves from it in their 
factions of themselves to the 
istorn — though not to the Com- 
t inist— world. 

|ohn McAlister is one of Mus’s 
erican students. He has re- 




arranged SocroZogie d’une guerre, 
twenty years after, and replaced two 
or throe of its chapters with essays 
of his own in similar vein, substitut- 
ing America for France and his times 
for Mus’s. That much was published 
In the United States before Mus died 
two years ago. This French edition 
also contains a letter from Mus, 
offered by his widow, narrating his 
Force-136 experience— not, regret- 
tably, his encounter with Ho. 

Books about Vietnam must have 
topped the thousand mark by now; 
notoriously, multiplication has done 
more to magnify early errors anil mis- 
understandings than to correct them. 
If American presidents, officials and 
soldiers have not risen adequately to 
the challenge of Vietnam, the 
'* media ” have fallen even farther 
short. Frances Fitzgerald takes the 
unsatisfactory state of the Vietnam 
literature as her point of departure. 
Does she do any better ? Her title is 
quaint, but is it illuminating ? 

Freelancing In Saigon for a few 
months in 1966, she was shocked, 
like many liberal journalists before 
her, by the shortcomings of the 
society she watched, so unworthy of 
costly American protection, nnd bv 
the apparent insensitivity of Ameri- 
can officials and soldiers. On her 
return home, she wont to study 
Vietnam under Mus ; bis courses 
inspired Fire in the Lake. 

Most of the scandal Miss Fitz- 
gerald retells in her effusive and 
confident style is no doubt true, but 
she attempts no methodical analysis 
of political behaviour or discussion 
of political issues. Again, like many 
before her, she seems monotonously 
intent on nest-fouling. Her criterion 
when choosing sources seems to be 


whether they support the thesis she 
is urging rather than whather their 
authors were in any position to 
know ; there is no weighing of con- 
flicting evidence, and she rejects 
out of hand Robert Thompsons 
account of his own work even in 
Malaysia. Her several explanations 
of linguistic points take her, pain- 
fully, out of her depth — for example, 
that Ho Chi Minh preferred “ social- 
ist '* to “ communist " (but did 
he?) out of patriotism, the Viet- 
namese word for the first being 

E ure Vietnamese, that for tlie second 
orrowed from Chinese ; actually 
the two words arc equally Chinese, 
though coinod in Japan. > 

Miss Fitzgerald’s thesis is that the 
Vietnamese Communists are in pur- 
suit of an overdue social revolution, 
not political power. American advo- 
cacy of democracy and the open 
society has been incomprehensible to 
the Vietnamese people, who yearn 
traditionally for discipline; the Com- 
munists aro strong because they are 
conscious heirs to authoritarian Con- 
fuclan social attitudes^ The key to 
the present conflict. Miss Fitzgerald 
goes on, lies In the mysteries of the 
Chinese Book of Changes ; but she 
quotes no sinologist (Muu was not 
one) to support her interpretation 
(based on an English translation 
made from a Gorman one) of " lire 
and “ lake ” in that ancient fortune- 
teller’s handbook, nor any evidence 
that there even exists a Vietnamese 
edition of it, let alone that the 
Marxist-Lenioists of die Hanoi Polit- 
buro have ever paid attention to it. 

It Is sad how many liberals today 
have come to the conclusion, since 
decolonization, dint a collectivized, 
secretive, and totalitarian society is 
“ the only thing natives understand 
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A Check-List of 
Recent Books 


Lay Sermons : 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

; EDITED BYR. J. WHITE \ 

Lific Fellow of Pawning College, • 
■.Cambridge . ' 

Thtf 1 edition contains Tfo Statesman'^ 
■ Mon Mb I npd A Law Sermcni, printed frtiiii 
their original editions.' It Is extensively, 
ah notated, and Coleridge’*; own notes on 
:«■ number of original pamphlets are re- 
produced in ; fuU. , S. ■ 

TnlUfiie Six;, of: t*p Collected Works -of 
i Samuel Tayfor Cofcritfe? : ; jjlustfuted 
• • ' £4.75 


Henry Fielding and 
tfie Augustan Ideal 
Under Stress 

* Nature's Dance of Death * 
and Other Studies 

C. J. RAWSON 

Professor of English, 

■ University of War wick 

A distinguished scholar focuses upon the 
various disruptive fortes in the literary 
culture of the Augustan period. £4.50 


Debit & Credit 

SALVATORE. QUASIMODO 

. Translated from the Italian, and with an 
Introduction by Jack Sevan 

Poems by the Sicilian Nobel Prize win- 
ner who died in 1968. 

Anvil Press Poetry j : ‘ . £1.40 

Twejlre Poets 'V- 

Gavin Hancock, John Birtwistle, Michael 
; Hpwlings, Geoffrey • Holloway, Edward 
. Kisiain. Alan Marshfield, -Robert Fetors,: 
Michael Schmidt, Robert B. Sha^Miriam ; 
Waddington, John Wjiewa£ jca Winteri ; ; 

A& bhiisuq] anthology 1 of .contemporary’: 
poetry presented in. tlid form, of a slip-, 
caspd ‘Set of twelve - individudV volumes. 1 ' 
Each volume Is complete in itself : taken. 

dtverfe 


V • ■ XnviiJPrcst fqeth a Boxed Set' £3.50' 




ahd Public Order 
in England in the Later 
Middle Ages 

JOHN BELLAMY: 

Associate Professor of History, 

Garletoh University Ottawa 

An illuminating study which shows that 
there was, a judicial- system in medieval 
England in which ail classes actively 
participated, and a humanity in the 
operation of English criminal law quite 
distinct from other parts of Europe 
whore torture reigned supreme. Studios 
in Social History £4.00 

The Nature of Things 

ANTHONY QUINTON 
New College, Oxford /■ 

A major study by ong of Britain’s most 
distinguished philosophers. - , £4.50 

Humanism and Ideology v t 

An Aristotelian View 

JAMES R. FLYNN V./' ’ ; 

PrdfesSor of Political Studies, University 
of Otfiga, Neto Zealatid _. 


Firearms Control 

A Sn/dp of Armed Crime and Fire 



ive or take 50 million 


0 A. ORLEANS: 


y Fifth Child : The Population 
lna 


A Study of Armed Crime an 
Control in England and Wales . ■ 

COLIN GREENWOOD : .iPP including 5 maps and 16 tables. 

A serving police officer identifies . e uen * 
nature of tho problem of fire^ms di^ ; 

Sociological Analysis 

arun saiiay 

University of Sheffield • ■T 

Investigates In detail the ideas of - n hook was being 

genstein, Webor, Pareto, Mannh^ .^0 Orleans’s booK was dbiuk 

Tnlcott, Parsons and Dahrandorf, _ t i aa p 0 f t h e carto- 

exp lores the various strands of con**^ 8 * pocket atlas ot we wp 


ople’s Republic of China! An 
• taomic Assessment 

United States Government 
Office. $1.75. 


. porar-y sociological though L . . 

International Library of Sociology 


Patterns of Discovery 
In the Social Sciences 
PAUL DIESlNG -, ■ , 

Professor of. Philosophy and Poiiti 
Science, State University o/’N<w.'Y? 

. . Buffalo V/ V 

One- of the. first systematic accodn|s 
•- scientific methods aa logics of discWfcr«»*«» , " op ItbII 

•••. Inenriomt Library ot Sociology nmntotdy 

; The Spre^d of Fxinti rtg : *“■ ,fnnnft * nt 

■.,4W;-Gauada : V - 7 ^ Ui ^ 
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Avcondse history of . early printing' ^ 
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lid: pocket atlas of the carto- 
►hied Institute in Peking had just 
Bed London. . The cartfr 
hers in Peking took Chinas 
[ation. in 1970, to be just Bhort 
ji> million (including those resid- 
7on the island of Taiwari). 
Jnst thi9, Mr Orleans, of the Lib- 
r of Congress gave an estimate or 
-TfcdlUon for those HVtag on the 
land In 1970— the difference 
^ roughly as large as the popula- 
Blf Britain. No wonder that, like 
ir. 1 .-" diviners: augum aftd 

irers ”, Mr Orleans ww hlmself 


terra incognita of American for- 
eign policy. Though Mr Alrd admits 
that China’s demographic prospects 
are still in doubt, he holds stead- 
fastly to the view that China's popu- 
lation is substantially larger than 
the country’s officials claim. He 
takes It to have been 836 million in 
1970, or larger by one-tenth than LI 
Hslen-nlan's and Mr Orleans s esti- 
mates. Mr Alrd has apparently never 
considered die possibility of infla- 
ted claims in some of the hundreds 
of thousands of villages where with- 
in the time limit set it proved Im- 
possible to carry out a door-to-door 
census in 1953 and where recourse 
was had to the most recent registra- 
tion available. This happened to be 
the record made at the time of the 
post-revolutionary land reform when 
the temptation to exaggerate their 
numbers must have been well nigh 
impossible to resist for cultivators 
hoping to raise their claim for a few 
acres of land. 
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Mental Health Services t : ; ■: ■: : .0 gnfwenc. with. Mr . 


:ej afford .to leave as. Important 
tier as the world’s largest Jpopu- 
K«to God alone ” ? Li Hsien- 
Chinn's Vice-Premier, does not 
to think so. Contradicting— by 
cation— his country’s , carlo- 
's, in talking to soma distin- 
he sided, 
Qrlearts ; 
said, was 


The conflict of views between 
demographers of different persua- 
sions is more than academic. Not 
only are absolute numbers at stake, 
e g, Mr Aird's 937-941 million in 197b 
against Mr Orleans’s 800 million. 
Equally important is the effect of 
their widely differing assumptions 
on other aspects or the Chinese 
sfcene, such as) the rural and urban 
Work force, the number of non- 
earning dependants, the educational 
task, the military potential and the 





more than 750 million. Ashe 
curiously conflicting esti- 
Cbina’s various government . 
!tments, he, if anybody, must 
„ best, in his book Mi 1 Orleans 
s competently with sucji varying 
nets as China’s vital statistics; 
inigx'atlDU and national minor!- 
jje point of : his pen is: less on' 
when, in a mare ten’pages, be 
ei of China’s food and farming 
Jems.' •: • 

different view of Chine’s popu> 
'•'iis taken, by Johp S. Alrd Qf 
S Bureau of Census. wljo has 
[buted a raBtnmoth chapter on 
4ttion pplicy and demographic 
pacts to the Congressional Rei- 
.on Chbxa, tlie secqnd Since the 
it .Econonuc: Committee! .turned 


por capita output of industrial goods 
and foodstuffs.. . The higher the 
population estimate, the greater is 
the temptation to accept without 
question official claims or farm out- 
put andi conversely; the weaker- 
appears to be the country’s industrial, 
performance, per capita. 

. In its sober assessment of jlte agri- 
cultural scene, by A. L.. ErlBmaq, 
the Congressional-Report lias 
avoided tlie temptation to overstate 

g ia succeap of thei ^agr culturo- 
rst“ policy, introduced 7 in 1961 
aftei 1 did failure of : the Groat Leap 
Forwprdi ?The combined effect of . 
controlled irrigation of one-fiftii of , 
the sown drea and of scow fifteen 
kilos of nitrogen; or one-tenth of the 
amount used L in ' .Western Europe 
and Japiti! per hectare o£ crop land, 
has beau favourable, though: this 


tons of wheat. So even allowing for 
a modest saving from the export of, 
say, one million tons of rice, the drain 
on China's foreign exchange is 
likely to be substantial. The Con- 
gressional Report falls short of cal- 
culating the average national food 
intake. On the basis of data given, 
this can be calculated to be close on 
2,200 calories from all sources or 
moderately more than before the 
Great Leap Forward. 

In its sections on industrial deve- 
lopment (R. M. Field), the electron- 
Ics industry (P. D. Relcbers), trans- 
port (P. W. Vetterline and J. J. 
Wagy) and science and technology 
(L/A. Orleans), the Report shows a 
healthy respect for what, in spite or 
two periods of social and political up- 
heaval, China has achieved in the 
past two decades. Some of the pes- 
simism of the previous Congressional 
Report has disappeared. Even so, 
if - in times of disruption and poor 
performance the recuperative capa- 
bilities of Chinese society have been 
underestimated ”, the danger of err- 
ing in times of recovery in the oppo- 
site direction is just as real. The 
Report uhder.review has not entirely 
avoided this danger. John Hardt's 
warning, in the summary, against ex- 
trapolation of currently favourable 
' trends does not seem to have been 
taken heed of in some sections of the 
[Report. JR. M. Field presents soma 
carefully calculated amendments of 
his Industrial index published pre- 
viously, but for recent years he has 
perhaps accepted a little too readily 
official claims. These do-not seem to 
. allow for alien Ingredients, waste and 
deterioration of goods produced In 
email plants which necessarily lack 
some of the skills, the equipment nnd 
the storage facilities of ■ large-scale 
industry. ' “ 



million tone attained at the end of 
'the 1960s. THus 1 imports niay ortce ! 

1.1... .M II... Millllnn : 


A. ‘ G. Ashbrook’s .calculation 
of China’s overall ecomnqic par* 
formanco is the most daring pert or 
tlie survey. . It covets agriculture and 
industry, but not domestic . tirade or 
publiq utilitiae. :As Mr Ashbrook is: 
the flrtt to admit the tqnyerstbh of 
an index of this Lind intef n series of 
gross national product dqte. In terms 
of . United States dollars, 4$.|ha ;ipost 
questionabla part of: the’ exercise. , At' 
$150 the gross national product per. 
capita seems pver-optimistic. -On the 
basis or LI HSlen -n ten^ populatio u 
estimate jt would be Si/O-rjin Im- 
pfobablsr high , figure for o country, 
which, by its pwn , account, is still a. 
developing cqu^iti-y. with d) relaiiycly, 

hdptnvnni Arn'nAlifV. ' . . 


EYRE METHUEN 


THE SAMARAI AFFAIR 

ARTHUR BEHREND 

When the Samara/, owned by the oiling New Guinea Steamship 
Company, founders, one of the insurance companies smells a rat and 
passes the file to the Liverpool CID. The investigation that follows leads 
to exci ting court scenes, an d is ric h in auspe nseandhuman drama . £ 1 .95 

SMALLTOWN 

DONALD S. CONNERY 

An entertaining and warm view of a small American towni affectionate 
and, in many ways, reassuring at a time when tho American Dream is 
becomi ng a n ig himo t a and M ie bi g ci ties se am sea rcely f itio 1 ive in . £2 .95 

CHAPEL 

KENNETH YOUNG 

The joyful days and prayerful nights of the Nonconformists In their 
heyday, circa 1 850-1 950. 

’An informal' and lucid momoir of Nonconformity . . . What emerges 
vary clearly is the sense of drama and excitement that religion brought 
into the lives of its followers . . Michael Konnedy, Dad/ Telegraph. 

Illustrated £3.50 

PORTRAIT OF A DECISION 

HOWARD ELCOCK 

The making of the Treaty of Versailles largely determined the shape of 
tlie modorn world. This study draws on much new material nnd 
provides the first comprehensive account of the Paris negotiations fur 
many years, Above nil, though, it portrays tho personalities nnd 
attitudes ol the four principals in the drama: Woodrow Wilson, 
Georges Clenienceau, David Lloyd George and Vittorio Orlando. £8.00 


METHUEN 

THE BANKS AMD THE MONETARY 
SYSTEM IN THE U.K. 1959-1971 

Edited by J. E. WADSWORTH 

Contains major articles published in the Mid/and Bank Review which 
describe and analyse the growth of the U.K. money market and 
banking institutions during the twelve years since the publication of the 
Rtidctiffe Report in May 1959. £5.90; University Paperback: £2.40 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CONFIRMATION 
THEORY 

RICHARD SWINBURNE 

A detailed Introduction to the subject presenting the major writings 
.in the field. It also seeks to provide solutions to the disputed questions 
and to develop a coherent approach to the theory. £3.90 

A New University Paperback 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOVIET LEGAL 
SYSTEM 

E, L. JOHNSON 

THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 

.. Synoptic Index Vol. il ( 1950 - 1959 ) 

A corrected raprint of the index compiled by Professor •' 

J.W. Scott in 1961. £3.00 


TAVISTOCK 

Explorations in Sociology 

KNOWLEDGE, EDUCATION, AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE 

I Paper*! in the Sociology of Education ■■■• 

Edited by RICHARD BROWN 

Yhla volume exemplifies tho solid contribution that Is being made by 
• sociologists towards a mom sophisticated understanding- of education 
. and iw function In our own and in developing countries. £4.80 

NoW 

PASSING FOR WHITE 

A Study Of Racial Assimilation in a South Afrjcan School 

| GRAHAM WATSON . . B# P 

THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF ART 

Edjted by JEAN CREEDY • : :■ 
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Tilts at reaction 


Kind thought! 


How to be better 


riiTiai r.nni-N : 

The Shadow oC (lie Pail hen nil 

Studies in AnciciiL History mnl 
Literal lira 

288pp. Temple Smith. £.1. 

Although the contents of The 
Shadow of the Parthenon are well 
worth reading, it is questionable 
whether they ought in have been 
published in tills form. Collected 
articles, with nothing particular to 
connect them, do not really consti- 
tute a book, which ought surely to 
have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. Peter Creep shows his aware' 
ness of tills, asking in nevertheless 
to accept his iiiFcriug "as .1 critical 
selection and reappraisal of his views 
over u twelve-year period 11 . 

And this, <m balance, we should he 
prepared to do, since lie is one of tho 
most lively nnd alert of those who 
write about the classics today. In 
uddithm to his recent hooks about 
Kalumis, Alexander, nnd the Athen- 
ian expedition in Sicily, he lius pub- 
lished a collection of articles mice 
before, in /tntirjif/iu. Among 

ullier tilings, it contained a swinge- 
ing attack on the classical teaching 
profession, nr 11 large part of it, for 
conservatism and mu Illness. This 
«J«dc a point, but was overdone, 
ret, lie says. 


big to write fur ? Surely he does not 
want to write only for those who can 
readily place Gregors Werle ? 

Tho hook contains seven essays, 
mainly reprinted (with considerable 
u Iterations) From The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement and other journnls. 
“The Shadow of the Parthenon ’* 
tilts entertainingly at what the 
author regards us the inflated re- 
nown of Pericles. " Clio Reviewed ” 
a survey of progress und reaction 
in Greek historiography, contains 
two sections — “ The Conservative 
Romantics” and “Thucydides and 
tho Lure of Empire "—both of which 
track down signs of un-progressive- 
ness among older contemporaries. 
“ Athens and Jerusalem ” has some- 
thing to say about “historical loose 
thinking 011 the part of Christian 
historians (and examples could be 


multiplied almost nd infinitum) 

" Myths and Symbols ” pins down 
some of the wilder recent essays in 


this hazardous field; but it was 
written too early to discuss G. S. 
Kirk’s Myth except in n footnote, 
where fitting tribute is paid to Kirk 


for refusing to espouse unlversalist 
or monadic theories, and persisting 
in a sceptical approach towards 
“ Ldvl ‘Strauss’ excessive addiction to 
abstract generalizations ”. “ The In- 
dividual Voico " is mainly about 
Archilochus and Sappho (on whom 
Professor Green has written a novel). 
“ The First Sicilian Slave War ” is a 
useful contribution to an interesting 
subject. 

Then, finally, comes “ Juvennt and 
his Age”, including replies to those 
who disagreed with Professor Green's 
thesis, expressed in the introduction 
to his Penguin Classic edition of 
Juvenal, that it is possible, as Gilbert 
Higher has already argued, to ex- 
tract some biographical information 
about Juvenal from what he says in 
his poems. Not everyone will find 
Professor Green’s tone very helpful 
r fashionable literary nonsense ”, 
“ failure to do his homework ", 
“portenrous rubbish but it seems 
probable that he and Hlghet are 
right, provided that they do not carry 
the detection of such biographical 
allusions tno far. 


Catullan cruxes 


KENNETH QUINN : 

Catullus : An Interpretation 


when I wrote Essays in A iniquity, 

1 was a free-lance ninverick Kay- , 

ing tbe professors ; now the wbirfi- 
8<6 of time brings in its revenges 305pp. Batsford. £4.50. 
and r write (though still mu finite 
adjusted to tho condition) us a 
professor myself. 


Nevertheless, we need not be too 
much worried that u good 111 un is lost 
iS Lg ,a CIIU * C progress, because 
1 rotessor Green still lias it very 
much to heart, and the modern 
scholars whose names appear in his 
pages are usually 


A modern intcrprotHtion of Catullus 
is obviously desirable. No ancient 
poet is clnser to us or more curiously 
diflicult. The simple rhythm of his 
passions and feelings communicates 
immediately to unynne who knows 
L8tlu, and ulready in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries Cat- 
ullus had generated fragments of 


odd view, he will here fie corrected. 
What is uncertain is whether Profes- 
sor Quinn’s own theory of interlock- 
ing or overlapping sequences and 
categories will be clear enough to 
be much followed by future scholars. 
And yet some such solution appeals 
to a common-sense reader. There is 
no doubt that Professor Quinn lias a 
keen critical sense ; be is if any- 
th ink too respectful to other critics, 
and the modern analogies of which 
he is fond are misleading, but In the 
end he is right-minded. 


FRANCIS CAIRNS 1 

Generic Composition in Greek ami 
Roman Poetry 

331pp. Edinburgh University 1’tOh.s. 

£5. 

There is a problem in principle 
about the modern liternry criticism 
of ancient writers. On tho one liund. 

If antiquity is to be possessed nr 
rediscovered or taken seriously, it 
must be subject to every illuminat- 
ing modern technique : we should he 
able to discuss Propertius ns we dis- 
cuss Baudelaire. On the other hand, 
intrusive modern concerns contri- 
bute little to antiquity, which is 
interesting partly because it is tile 
same, partly because it is so different 
from ourselves : there is no point 
in talking about Propertius as if lie 
were Bnudeluirc. The clue to the 
ancient understanding of writers, 
which was a late flower but may help 
us, is the division of literature Into 
kinds ; so that each kind hud its own 
rules and limits and momentum nnd 
possibilities. This hns been known 
since tbe Renaissance, and the judg- 
ment of Aristotle that tragedy died 
when it had fully attained its nature 
is famous. 

Is it possible to build n useful 
literary criticism on tbe ancient 
categories, mid to establish objec- 
tively the degree “ 
ality of any .j * 

writing Jn tei vms 

ma y. be forgiven for doubting the ancient 
possibility, or at least for doubting suous or . 
whether such blunt critical tools can with what we expect .. 
reveal ancient literature in the ‘ ancient as from modern 


moved between one u 
number, ' 

. Francis Cairns plan*, 
into his subject, lfeJJ 
usefulness and the if 
generic studies; ho rigij 
that thoir enemy has Xg 
of historical developne* 
self regards tho whole cf 

as comparatively 1 * « timet 
Scholars will take posidr 

nre not Vhose^of HN PASSM0RE 1 

Hugh Lloyd-Jones, wfeifipp. Duckworth. Paperback, £1.95. 

of Zens stresses comjni— — 

posed to development la c „ , . , 

Sion, but against such it^here was 0 time when British 

Mommsen. " — 

genres are 
societies 
he accepts 
hut this is 
social, terms 


if not actually perfect 


Tho care and anxiety that are 
bound up with human love for an 
object are not defects but the essen- 
tial constituent that serves to distin- 
guish love properly so called from 
mere passive enjoyment. At the end 
of this chapter there is an ingen- 

t . nil •>fii>»lrfSnniielir rltnl OP> 


Professor Passmore does not em- 
brace the apparently self-refuting 
implication that therefore one ought 
to leave people nlone to pursue 
good, or evil, in their own way, but 
there are resonunt Andcrsonlan 
echoes in his insistence on the 
intrinsic goodness of truly human 


basic instability 
account of the 



divided in his own mfnSf (though translation which are excoi lent' Eng- Unfortunately his analysis of 
sometimes with appropriate quulffi- " sh P° enw : He has in a high degree specific poems is neither profound 


terribly dry and it ca 
a jejune notion of ,oi^_ 
intellectually the oxerdse 
fating. One is tempted td 
so long as no one co 
literary criticism, wil T 
of a poem, the breath of 
or the dark glass of a 


cations) between goodies and 
uaatlies. This sometimes becomes 
u little wearisome, though it must be 
said, in ail fairness, that this pro- 
cess *■* — *«---• * 1 


ties 

scope 


Of classification does score complicated as any other poet in his- 
some points and keep everyone up to f ory A Ke . l | neth Quinn is a specialist 
tho mark by not letting reactionary . Catullus, not on old-fashioned 
slovenliness rear its head • un- 
punished. ■ 

Incidentally, there arc tori many 
names mentioned, in one * context 
or anothor. Since the hook Is about 


auue rue uook is about _ 77, , , f w 

classical literature, we may, nerhaus. needed is scholarly attention, in- 
be willing to learn that much of ft ^ , igel J C6 and , P a , ssitm * Profeasor 
was burnt during Gregory VJI’s ' i n . thesequnlities. 

papacy, and that we owe this- ji 
motion, to Scaliger, confirmed 


tlie qualities of the best "medieval ll0f very subtle. It is a back-break- 

Lutin poetry. Bur he hns other quail- ,n B task to comment on the rather „ . 

as well, and within his narrow -Simple, Lesbia. poems; Professor - not ii 
e he is os deuse, allusive and Quinn establishes a themdric, almost bands 
** - but not quite a dramatic continuity, 

but his points of language and 

=«= cZl« ts 

spfrcd_by the liveliness of his subject. 

attempt to revive the question of 
whetlier Clodia equals Lesbia is, of 
course, foredoomed to a negative 
result, and to that result Professor 
Quinn conducts It, 

And yet there aria other tilings to 


interesting way in which, for 
example, modern poetry has often 
been revealed. The excellence of tho 
writers is not hi doubt ; but liternry 
criticism spreads its wings only 
with the fall of dnrkness, anti It is 
doubtful whether classical Greek 
poets were as conscious of the 
theory of kinds or Augustan poets as 
obedient to it as critics, a more 
meon-wltted tribe. Since indeed a 

kind of writing was not urn] could . 

b P„ stat , ic , iu the Cairns : has put b sharp 
Hnng nf th'PT writer, the fotmda- the hands of readers. I 
tions of this whole type of analysis, 

interesting as it is, will hardly bear 
a heavy structure. Consider ouiy 
how Horace, let alone Hoinor, 


writer, ' ~ j C h lesser historians of thought as 

Mr Cairns comes raiW W - Benn > h Mi Robertson .and 


writinT Is "nj&t W»* m m 

it^eMpea tradition seems to have faded 

it we expect with the kin{ j 0 f enlightened 


.mmIIsih about the supersession of 
iliaion by sdonco which prompted 
1 The failure of the liberal utopia 
, materialize in our grim century 
is been associated with a wide, 
(read disbelief in the historical effl- 
jcy of ideas. Historians, whether 
tarxist or Namlerite, have concen- 
ted their attention on material in- 

a . .1 . “ 


turc, on Norman 0. Brown's call for 
a reversion to polymorphous^ por- 
verse infantilism, on the view that 
drug intoxication is a gateway to 
expanded consciousness, on the 
ecstatic annihilation of the private 
individual in McLuhan s global vil- 
lage. Professor Passmore defends 
the Enlightenment ideal of the 
concerned, self-improving, autonom- 
ous man against what he sees as a 
suicidal overreaction to all tho signs 
around us that the dystopians were 
right, that "1984” Is not much 
further away than 1984. . . 

This is a practical, rather insis- 
tently masculine ideal. There Is 


ful book. In pointing (a 
berate and siibtlo vanadosi 
within the limits of a 


if la V v* moauuiCLl. 

Happily, since the edition by R. A. B. 
Mynors, in 1958, "die battle of 
manuscripts is over” and what is 



■ , . — . , 'TtlUU UICH nUKUiiuii V*I -- 

is a respectable entorpriK^ests, At the same time philosophy 

been going through a period 0 ! 
munced indifference to its own 
k {?ry, In this country at arty rate. 
Hie two professions from winch 
■torians of ideas might have been 
srulted have been preoccupied In 
that ruled out Its continuation. 
Passmore’s The Perfectibil- 
10 / Man, which has recently come 
it In paperback (the cloth edition, 
Jbliahed In 1970, is still available 
" , is very much a reviver of 


1 ‘ quite a lot, Indeed, In this hook to answer it 1 
? antagonize feminists. Writing of the Legislator. 
“ recurrent Image of the mystics guas i ve iy 


critic In nny other subject 
classics, let alone an histtif 
reasonably complain than 
had been begged. 


in 



relation to Goq as that of bride 
groom. Professor Passmore says 
« it is perhaps not surprising 
that, although women have made 
no contribution whatever to in- 
tellectual’ theology, so many of the 
leading mystics . . . have been 
women.” Of die current revival 
of interest in the occult he writes : 
n Its recrudescence demonstrates 

- " think 


deration. 

Mysticism nnd mechanization arc 
not tho only enemies of Profussur 
Passmore’s Ideal of tho free, respon- 
sible. autonomous man, who, by 
seeking to perfect man, would de- 
humanize lnm, that lie confronts. 
Against the secular programmes of 
perfection of such environ mentalists 
of the Enlightenment as Locke and 
Helvfitius, who took men to be 
indefinitely malleable by the influ- 
ences of education, law or ougomes, 
be relies on the unanswerable ques- 
tion : Who is to perfect the per lec- 
tors ? Rousseau at least saw that the 
question arises, even If he could 
answer it only with his myth ol the 
Professor Passmore ner- 
that a prime 


In the Christian 

... relations between 

God and man. If all human improve- 
ment is due to divine grace, then 
what is the point of moral effort ? 

If men can improve themselves by 
their own efforts of will, then God 
is superfluous. There is a similar 
Instability about the Christian view 
of tlio body, which oscillates be- 
tween the Gnostic extreme of re- 
garding the world and the flesh as 
intrinsically evil, nnd the pantheist 
opposite of taking all of God s j 
creation to be sacred. 

Professor Passmore's 
his brief but sub- 
on Cudworth and 
lendid history of phi- 
past hundred yours, 
porceptivc survey of the 
f philosophical rcuson- 
prepared for tlie ease 

of the writing, which 

is here as boforo approuclmbly con- 
versational nnd yet at the same time 
fresh and distinctive. 

Conclusions without 
arguments 

Professor Passmore has lilmself 
been rather sternly critical of histo- 
rians of philosophy who set out the 
conclusions of the tli 1 nkors they 
survey without adequate develop- 
ment of the arguments by which 
they were reached. He could reason- 
ably defend himself against the 
charge of failing to udiieie to tins* 
precept himself by sayiug that, 
while it applies to histories " r 


.tics guas i V eiy argues that a prime technIcal philosophy. Ids subject 

?ys Bround £? r .. ' th ,® ' the hcre is philosophy in n much wider 

■ 1 £ progress of the intellectuals 01 me t i iat i s to suv, the very 

ising Enhchtenment was tlie fact of thcii nhnui human 


, is very much a reviver of , t how scientific think- 

tion of secular rauonausm j has penetrated ouk- society, 


. v J» a His analysis Of the dlfferanr ““Y are other Ulings to 

=.d‘-by iJoCSl. ■USSTIS'rf'Pj* xf aad°hunger^ fiTfc'SUffl BERNAKD AaHMOL E : 
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literary criticism is after all not to 
wt. By the. highest standarda thls 


WLFS'S S tltt „ tho boy ot ilielieadi 

team. ,..Tho conteiupo^lll 
. merely says that T’elops 3 
strong Oinomaos, and 
that herp, too, the de$J_ 

the Theseus of the West * 
aiid a contemporary Attic j 
evidence, of which this 
suggests that the wesf pt 
. decorated with .ah Ainc : 

. aiid n attparb,^ coivedin'a mew Attic tua^n 

' : " tht Pardlenon ^^ Ie i lt , d * t ?‘ l3 with, the f act ftatJteldhg 

^aosqleuni were missioned, to make thb & 


ftSS "ii!? Sl^ p fe3 a "l ,c s?5L. »««■>!«.» 

authors ? who 

the * eB : : we * right- to 


that 5 one ’■ i*S wWcfriM Sutrif 6thw 

■. . ..i . 1 . > agem tnose i- i«.— — i-.*- — ■--- - — 

i ’«%5 VTlse i; w, J ndertul ear, y novels 



it '! , 

■.Y.iifv.'i’i 
; -Jf, V?. 1 


' : : ' ■ Hav0;'yoii'; !800ri. th^' new, enlarged 
. , and IilustratScT British Book New?? ?- 
[ rdvlaw 540 bpok$ every month 
I;: on; Bvety ,aubjeQt .; .Boofe for tha> ,; . 
...... . - torttle ^mateUr 

the general reader; ' 1 

•-rev^.;ai^. brief, factual, 1 v ' 


takpn' h-a 7 T we18 pi)ssioneq. to maKtj ius 

' Who ™ ? wnriS' ^ sh t mol£ I bln ! s e]f, . tws may mean mat k 
• - ,n LondQ h from ' statesman i KImon, wlih 

■■ 1956. ... -called after 


thtf; 


tioned above. After a somewhat 
stematlc first chapter in which 
senses of perfection are enu- 
ted. Professor Passmore seems 

I concerned with the simply 
ptlve task of bringing . to- 
ller and arranging all the main 
’essiotis of his chosen theme in 

history of European thought 
_ Plato to Teilhard, de Chardin 
Marshall McLuhan. 
lut in the book’s last two chap- 

II committed and polemical 
:eis taken up which reveqls the 

_»i»mlnaptly descriptive material 
• their predecessors ' In a new light, 
chapter thirteen the main story 
iught nearly up to date with an 
nt of the tonneiited rejection 

'andard, secular perfectionisin 
16 anti-Utoplas of ZUmyatiib 

fejus Huxley and George Orwalj. 
" dreadful ant-hills they pred- 

- - - tiy 


particularly, perhaps, the feminine 
segment of our society. (Tno 
women’s journals are the great pro- 
pagators of occultism.) ’’ He is reso- 
lutely hostile to the convergence of 
the sexes, ta unisexunlity in cloth- 
ing, behaviour and erotic role, 


Enlightenment 

own emergence os a self-conscious 
class. Proud of their knowledge, 
they took it to be a sufficient 
guarantee of their virtue. 

In this part of Professor Pass- 
more’s ' work the influence di \arl 
Popper is manifest. Overall, indeed, 
it is second only to- that of Ander- 
son, which to some extent it over- 
laps and reinforces. Both are hostile 
to ultimates and final solutions, 
both see men as Ineluctably mute 


general opinions about human 
nature and conduct which permeate 
the moral nnd social thinking of nn 
age. 


beings, engaged on the open-ended 
and mcompletable tasks of enlarg- 


ing knowledge and improving the 
human condition. The necessary im- 
seeliuTin Tt* another mode of reverb perfectibility they ascribe to know- 
“onto infanw! Gornioino Greer is fedgo o..d society Professor Pass- 
manMmiPff In his book, but It more ascribes to a 


iplled 

[vision 


more asenoes to man himself. The 
unachievable perfections^ thery den- 
ounced they 1 sqw_ os 

E etaphysicaf illusion 
m j tiie actual outcome of the 
kinds of perfectibilism about man 
tiiat Professor Passmore discusses is 
the transformation of men into de-. 
humanized monsters: anchorites, 

In the preface professor Pass- schizoid * Idiots, machine parts,- 
more ivritesi "I should like to ecstatic infants, 
acknowledge once more my enor- It woU i,i bo altogether misleading 
mous indebtedness to the late Pro- t0 j ay t00 much erapliasts on tlie 
fessor John Anderson.” Tlie Inin- polemical implications of The Ter- 
ence of that great Australian JgcfibiHty of Man. It is,, after all; 

the Socrates .of a genera; j or very much the greater part of 


not mentioned In his book, hut 
would he interesting to read his 
opinion of The Female Eunuch ; 
and her reply. 

Tlie Socrates of 
Australia 


BARRIE 
& JENKINS 

Chronology of 
the Medieval 
World 800-1491 

compiled by 

R. L. Storey 

Companion volume to Neville 
Williams’ now standard reference 
works Chronology of the 
Expanding H’orld 1491-1762 
nnd Chronology of the Modern 
World 1763-1965 
R. L. Siorey, M.A., Ph.D., is 
Reader in History at 
Nottingham University. 

720 pages, £7.00 (Jan 25) 


were obtained by simply extra' 
ating the current tendencies or 
“ ‘ sdenqe and ever-increasing 
of labour.-; They, take sac- 

, progress^, carried to tho limit 

mplya horrible dcliumanlzatlon 
‘ is point, Professor Passmore 

ing the - loose, - controversial rum.. —• ■■ *- ^ — ... U i« u •■hi..<.- . •»— - — — -- -- - . __ 

. . commonly question-begging realist who believed that tile world they, 'but die heroes, who were held 
lire of tlie concept of dehuraapl* consisted of material . Things in _ _ s . ex en»plarsj with Plato ana 

. • ----- * J s^ace and time about which reliable Aristotle divinity becomes at, once ,. 

knowledge could bo obtained 6W un ifi e d and 'more abstract and also, 
by the rational niethpdf .ofsci Brice. omoS into closer relation with ideal 
‘ - Aristotle the 

for God ‘Js 


r*., nevertheless puts 1 forward 
t he oftera -as a broadly accept- 
-definition of.lt. Men, are dehu- 


There is, however, u marked lack 
of philosophical rigour of the more 
techulcal kind In the list of vari- 
eties of human perfection given in 
the first chapter. Eight tu;e enumer- 
ated : perfection - in a task or func- 
tion, total subordination to Goil 8 
will, attaining a natural end, free- 
dom from moral defect,, metaphysi- 
cal perfection, aesthetic harmony 
and order, resembling an ideal 
exemplar such as Socrates .or Christ 
and, finally, becoming like God; 
There fs plainly no single prinCi- 

g futii divisions in this classification, 
ome of the items seem to be 
leading to species of others. One at least, that 
and despot- D f resembling an ideal exemplar, is 
clearly secondary and parasitic on 
some criterion by which tho perfec- 
tion of the exemplar is established. 

Now this could well seem an • 
Important deficiency, since tlie 
unity and coherence of tho whole 
project could be thought to depend . 
on the availability of a definition of 
human perfection by reference- to 
which it could be derided whether- 
or not a particular doctrine fell 
within the. scope of the boot In fact 
dp such definition i« provided, but 
one is "--not noeded. An 
definition would, certainly 
establish the hook’s unity, 
could still posses* unity 
containing a proof that it 
does ao. A9 it happens, wo have 10 
Tely on Professor Passmore’s intel- 
lectual taste, his Intuitive sense me 


Robert Schumann 

the niflQ and bis music 
edited by 

Alan Walker 

The first major study to appear on 
Schumann for n general ion. 
Much new information, on such 
aspect* at his terminal illness, 
his hand iqjiiiy nnd hi* Interests 
in codes, is brought together and 
subjected lo critical analysis by 
Frank Cooper, John Oiudncr, 
Loub Hulsey, Alfred Nioman, 
I.eon Fluniingu, Henry Pleasants, 
Eric Sums, Brian Schlotel, Eliot 
Sluter, Yoniy Solomon, Balini 
Vii/sonyi, Alan Walker and 
Joseph Woingut'icu. 

504 pages, 3«) music examples, 
bibliography, complete catalogue 
or Schumann's works, phis 29 
hulf-tonc ill ml rulions, 

£7.50 (Jan 25) 

A new volume in 

Studies in Church Music 

Early English 
Organ Music 

from Ihc middle ages to 1837 

Francis Routh 

This first book on the subject 
traces tho development of music 
and composition for the orgnn 
from 1400 to 1837, fisting the 
. complete extant repertoire, 
together with notes on the 
• composers and sources. 

. Frauds Routh, M.A. 
(Camb.), F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. is the Founder/ 
Director of Rpdcllffe Concerts. 
320 panes, 56 music examples, 
£6.73 • (Jan 25) 






moral :absolutisih. But this appears 
to he fairly reliable, la the tliitkly- 
noptUated procession of thinkers- fie, 

parades beloro; the route there art.. 

For plan no obviously arbitrary Inclusions or 

... that, os spon as 
dhow, m^n should llVe 
aether ;lhto . a sysla- 
Elnitivfl of the good 1 

. . the idfia Df tha bast 

life' for; man should present . 


Royal Worcester 
Porcelain 

firoih 1862 lo the present day 

Henry Sandon 

Following his now standaid. 
Illustrated Guide (6 Worcester 
Porcelain 1751-1793, the Cprator 
of the Dyson Perrins Museum 
. at (bo Royal WarcestehWorks, 
'provides adrilriiiivevolumo on 
thbposl-1862 Vlctorian.perioif 
and on Up to the present day. 
Full details are given of shapes, 
.marks, year-code marks, painter s 
and trade marks, pattern nnwfS 
and limited editions. 

. 296 pages, index, pltis 19 colour 
plates, 1 12 pages containing - 
220 half-tone II lustra lions, £10 00 

A new vplumb jn (lie • 

. jknns and Armour serlcs 

; Airguns .. v: 

I and otjher pnciimntic arms = ' 

AjrneHofif 

. tho first full ayt horilatlvo 
j. pecounl ofjho development of 
tifrguhs and dlr-pistqls ,np to 1900. 
* : Dr ftofflTU Director, of : 

( ; tlie Tojhiismusciiin, CppenhngM. 
.120 pages, index; pj ui 40 pagei^ 
.containing 86 naif-tone .]• 
i illustrations, £4.50 , (Jap 25)’| 
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A (.most ai.onf. among states, 
Austria-Hungary lacked inter- 
nt<I definition. She therefore 
needed external definition to sur- 
vive, and hence her endless search 
for some ride. At its best, 
tills made Austria mi important 
part of the concert of Europe ; at 
us worst, it meant .sacrificing 
reality to appearances in true 
Viennese style, in 1866 Mensdorff, 
explaining a decision that can only 
he regarded us crazy — to fight for 
Venetia after ceding it— said that 
Austria must com bat nationalism, 
otherwise Rumanians mid Serbs 
might prefer to join their national 
liomes: “ We are determined 10 take 
our position in defence of our 
principles and our rights which are 
based on treaties." tie never stopped 
to wonder whether Rumanians and 
Serbs were worth this grand display 
of principle. Here was n country 


Austria-Hungary 
searches for a role 


So'liia’s msiii L - 
P*T ed, and AuaS 

VI <l 10 "»kejS 

1 h-v were w j? 
of uiinitipp ■ 


'. ini^- 

! nub, 

S* 

. — -Cfl tQh 

»»8 wars-ofT 
*»amcd tha don£ 


by th e Nik 

tilitinaiuii any 
V ,w dossier ffi 
J un weeks ttnl 
| r * IheOttehj 

had nut nmch 


when a Dreadnought cost twice 
as much as the Lusitania. On 
similar lines, Dr Bridge ought not 
tn commit himself lo the view, 
without further examination, that 


K. R. BRIDGE : 

From Sadowa (o Sarajevo 
The Foreign Policy of 
Hungary, 1866-1914. 


Austria- 


By 1914, ilii s » h.i. I- • «* Ui.un.tti 
cully. The Russian m my Lfpi *i'i 
ting its time of i*tnl ■» » I*/. hi ,, i» ; l»y 
1914, plans wore un* !«.**■ 'vay f‘» ninve 
500 trains daily t»» t** tf wrstoin 


uniquely dependent on the balance Austrian social legislation created a 480pp. Rouiledgc and Kogan Paul, border, allowing innbiii/.iimn m pro- 
of power, and on the traditional Riave hindrance to exporters. This £6. ceed almost at «■■*'» 

virtues. But the outconiu won id find j s un old song, hut not the truer for Within a fort it if--, hi »»f . in .Mkltig 
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both. .She Imd survived by defending 
Western civilization against a Lite 
Turks. She collapsed alter failing 
to defend it against the Germans. In 
a not unusual combination, men nf 
principle found i hems elves prisoners 
of the thug (hey hail hired u> defend 
them. 

From Stuluwa to Sarajevo, the 
first study uf Austro- Hungarian for- 
eign policy far many years, deals 
with a vital subject, mid fills an 
important gap. It is in many wavs 
u highly successful hook. F. K. 
Bridge has brought to it many gifts. 
Ho writes well, has mastered all the 
languages, and has woven confused, 
voluminous and difficult sources 
into a sustained and elegant narra- 
tive. This is, in its wjy, almost the 
only hook that makes truly clear 
wliat the various Balkan imor 
were 
Albania 
and 
tural 
tidily 

has throughout 
non-diplomutic factors 
wliat ho has to suy. 

In the narrative itself, 
viewer could find fault, tentatively, 
in one or two places only. It is 
surely wrong to suggest that “ the 
whole of Hungary" was opposed to 
intervention, in 1870, at the aide of 
France. DL6szcgi’s work has shown 
that numbers of Liberal Hungarians 
were extremely perturbed at the 


Still, this narrative, overall, is 
both accurate and readable. There 
is also ail able introduction, discuss- 
ing some of the more structural 
problems. Dr Bridge docs not have 
nniny illusions about Austria-Hun- 
gary, even though lie makes some 
optimistic-sounding remarks about 
t Etc period before 1914. He recog- 
nizes that Austro-Hungarian options 
were narrow, and this lias enabled 
him Lo write a book from a fining 
perspective. Hu shows that foreign 
policy was made by a narrow circle, 
dominated by Franz Joseph; that 
public opinion was not much more 
than noises off, seldom even that. 
He knows about the methods of 
recruitment and the size of salaries 
in the diplomatic machine, and sur- 
veys the kind of education foreign 


Both were none the less driven iuto 
it, to the point that Germany would 
go to war with Europe in order to 
keep Austria-Hungary in existence. 
Il is easy to see why Austria-Hun- 
gary needed Germany: Lhere was 
no one else. It is not so easy to see 
why Germany tied herself to the 
Ilabshurgs, with their Polish pipe- 
dreams and their liomtmculus- 
Albanin. The shadow of Wilhelnilue 
Gernmny lies long over Dr Bridge's 
hook ; and it is a measure of Ills 
skill that ho can make a convincing 
narrative out of decisions that were 
often secondary to those of Berlin. 

This book is particularly good on 
the 1870s and again on the ten 
years or so before the First World 
Wur — though in the lattor Dr 
Bridge is perhaps too kind to 


out, there would I »» * •« mil linn Rus- 
sian soldiers on th«* nmt- 

tier — hardly enmigh t«» «dl»nv ilie 
Germans to win in * * 1 * • •Mil 

then turn cast, as tli*\v pLniiird. Nut 
surprisingly, in. the v«-i;v firit .ilai'in 
of Russian mohiliint ion, (jot man 
soldiers would demand art inn ns 
well, and the diplomats v- nnUI lie 
rudely pushed aside. Dr Bridge's 
rather limited discnsiiuii of the 
whole issue of planning, mnbilmi- 
tioii, railways, arniaiiH'iK and num- 
bers oE soldiers leaves him »«t times 
Jacking in an important dimension, 
which. If not perhaps decisive, mine 
the less merits mention. 

In this connexion , there is a 
further “structural" «iut‘siiim that 
Dr Bridge could, have covered. The 
Habsburg Monarchy dot lined .is u 
governing system het'nri; its 

nonnlon 



affecting ® P 0 ' «F“- trians contributed their preposter- ggffif 

ment even run a commeiclal office 0ll8 Bosnian noise-off. In the 1870s, 

. this re- i£ ™.“ c *“7 nan * Reichstadt-Budapest-Berliii settled !5K* 


Hungarians in question were kaiser - 
treu, und there was never much 
difference between their views and 
those of their colleagues. The 
Austr 
Affair 
than 
The 


Budape$t-Berlin settled 
the crisis ; in the years before 1914, 
there was no repeat performance. 
In part this was of course because 


competence declined us that it 
to improve much whilu the 
e of its task grew more compli- 
cated. But there was in some ways 
® ve ” a decline. July 1914 lx n 
perfect illustration o£ this, llorc was 
a situation requlrinH the utmost 



prospect of Prussian victory, nnd covere 

anxious to do something about It. Austro-Gcrniaii muance. ims oia in p 
SAjrtfcW co mterve ue not seem to be the case at; the Military planning in the 
against Prussia was more a re Gee- time-— -both AndrAssy and Blsniarqlc even for the next . genoianup 
if™ * he European situation than so little- appreciated the long-terln not have much urgency about 

the Austro-Hunganan one: Suj5sla. significance * 

perhaps Italy, were threatauLtig.'atftf doing that i 
m any case the Prussians, wpn convincing 
before the Austrians could riidHe'np tainly the alii 
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dan battle had pa- 
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required -ta pxt ' 
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political polltksi' 
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Israel as an idea 


WAI.T(;R I.AQlHLUtl : 

A History of 'Zionism 

639 pp. Weidcnidd 
£6. SO. 


nmi Nicolsan. 


By a large margin this history of 
Zionism Crum the early nineteenth 
century to 1948 is superior in quality 
to its few predecessors. Waiter 
Lnqueur, the director nf the Institute 
of Contemporary History, lias 
brought to his tusk both professional 
knowledge of the history of European 
and Middle ha stern diplomacy and 

f iersonal experience of Palestine dar- 
ns some of its must trying years. His 
Irnok, admirably lucid and readable, 
Is ut it* he^i ivlicn suiiiiiuiri/hig (he 
arguments ahum Jewish destiny put 
fnrivnrd by Eioth Zionist and non- 
Zionist Jewish writers, ami in several 
evocative personal vignettes, especi- 
ally of the abrasive personality of 
Vladimir J ulmt i ns ky, the hrnwii- 
sftirlcd Russian Zionist. 

One tlieine which recurs is Lhat 
the (|iia reel ling groups within Zion- 
ism cud i had in turn u significant con- 
tribution to niiike inwards the emerg- 
ence of u Jewish slate. The umi* 
socialist Theodor Herd lit the Jhtine 
of political Zionism wltidi socialist 
pioneers nourished in Palestine. Both 
llerzl’s “political " course uf seeking 
the aid of grout powers, mid the view 
of the 11 practical* ’’ that it was neces- 
sary first to establish .settlements on 
the ground, were essential to the 
common cause. Even Jabotiusky's 
Revisionists, who became discredi- 
ted with the rise nf Nazism, had at 
least con vi need their opponents like 
JBcn-Giiriciti nf I lie need tn pursue 
single-mi mlcdiy the goal of a state 
with a Jewish niujnrity. 

While giving due weight to the 
support which i he ideu of u Jewish 
state received among some curly 
nineteenth-century Englishmen and 
to the stillings nf Zionism among 
persecuted Russian Jews of [lie later 


nineteenth century, Professor 
Lnqucur rightly shows how it was 
Herd who transformed those long- 
ings Into a mass movement with poli- 
tical impetus. In this context, the 
mistaken old idea is repeated that 
“ Herzl become u Zionist as n result 
of the Dreyfus affair ’’. Ill Eact The 
Jewish Statu wus written in 1895, 
two years before the case of Dreyfus 
hud become u national and 
international chiisi* calibre, Herd's 
diaries never mentioned the 
Dreyfus case in ilte lengthy pas- 
sages seeking 10 explain how 
he became n Zionist, but they are 
full nf anxietv about tho nautical 
successes nf Karl Lueger, the anti- 
scmitic mayor nf Vienna mid fore- 
runner of Hit ler. The plight nf Jews 
ill Vienna rather than in Paris helped 
to crystallize llerzl’s thoughts on a 
solution to tile European- wide Jew- 
ish problem. This trend of thought 
coincided w'ilIi a crucial stage in the 
development of llerzl's charismatic 
personality, struggling in the grip of 
depression umi megalomania, which 
Peter Loewunherg has recently por- 
truyed so convincingly. Tho whole 
relationship between the Dreyfus 
Affair and the early years of Zionism 
needs to be traced in more detail 
than is possible within rhe scope of a 
general history. 

Aliud Ha-mu, whose " spiritual " 
Zionism emphasized the uniqueness 
of J 0 wish cull ure, receives some 
hard strictures Tor importing ideas 
culled from the European national- 
isms into the different Jewish 
situation, hut perhaps all the 
Zionists owed more to other 
nationalisms rluiu Professor Lnqueur 
seems prep nr ud tn admit. lie gives 
nn excellent suitiniury of recent work 
on British motives in the making of 
the Balfour Declaration, but his 
account uf the interwar years 
appears more interesting because it 
covers less well-known ground. Tho 
changing nature of the vuriouS waves 
of settlement in Palestine and the 
kinds of agricultural settlement Ihcv 


favoured arc clearly distinguished. 
The constant process by which 
each successive wave became de- 
proletarian teed contrasts with the 
present-day complaint of Jews of 
Oriental origin tnut Russian Immi- 
grants are jumping the queue. The 
unique institutions which Zionism 
created included not only the kib- 
butz in the country-side, hut the His- 
tudrut, which combined the functions 
of trade union and employer in the 
towns. 

The path mis not easy, even had 
it not been for Arab opposition. 
Re-ein ignition rates rose to over 40 
per cent in tho years of economic 
setback before the world economic 
depression of 1929, internal conflicts 
iron hied the movement, its finances 
were uEiysmiilJy low and numerical 
support poor. Only Nazi and Fascist 
persecution in Europe saved Zion- 
ism from internal dissolution, Arab 
hostility, and British policy of the 
late 1930s. Just when the Jews 
needed a refuge most of all, vouchers 
wore th run led down for entry Into 
Palestine and only 19,000 Jews 
entered Briinin itself by March. 
1939, compared with 120,000 French 


Pro test a ms admitted after 1685. 
Appeasement in Palestine seemed to 
march hand in hpiul with uppense- 
inent in Europe, as Professor 
Laqucur says, but one .should add 
that restrictions on immigration had 
economic us well us political foun- 
dations in Engluiid, but hardly in the 
Middle East. 

The tou distune of uiiy modern his- 
tory of Zionism must be i ls treat- 
ment of relations between Arab and 
Jew. Professor Luqueur rightly casts 
doubt on the tissuiupiinn that Arab 
hostility might have been overcome 
if the Zionists had been more fully 
aware of the Arab problem early on. 
The Arab claims of economic exploi- 
tation by the Zionists are shown tn 
have been without rounduiion, but 
the inevitability of u clnsli between 
two nationalisms appears us tlie 
fundamental issue which extremist 
actions such as those of the Mufti nf 
Jerusalem could only exacerbate, but 
did not create. The Jewish pro- 

E onents of a bi-national state were 
dug unrealistic, though at least 
they were more sincere than those 
who today would seek to undermine 
and replace die Zionist state by per- 


New, newer, newest 


mailing the gullible than 
-statu is a real possibility 1 J 

I, liqueur’s own sympaurJlAN RICARDOU nnri FRANCOIS B 
when he makes thetelUigAN ROSSUM-GUYON (Editors) : 
because of power polidar , . „ 

sion of 10 million S» vcau roman ! ,llcr > ftu J° urd hul 
Eastern Europe lias basal 1: ProbUmcs gdniraux. 444pp. 
as irreversible, but not ik»l 2; Pratiques. 440pp. 
tonal changes In the VE6L ... 

A . j. . . ris: Union Ginfrralc d Editions. 
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and its policy towards ih* HEATH : 
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like special plcadiiu, 7 PP 

definitive history of Hooi^' 
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some of the omissions of ik.1- n n hhi> ttriiiet 

and iron out the diffleir 0 Robbc - Gr,Het 

arise from combining iS nPi p n ris: Seghcrs. 13.80fr. 
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compilation. Professor JWh Fiction Today 1 A New 

history remains a persoalfc.ii nn 

force in which die arguwP* 

flags and critical im|np. Ringers University Press. 515. 
inspires every page. J- ■ 


The greater part uf what is valu- 
able conics in the second volume, 
Prutiiji/cs, where seven novelists, 
some of ihcm more nouveau than 
others — Nathalie Sarrnulo, Clutido 
Simon, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Claude 
Ollier, Michel Butor, Robert Pingct 
and Jean Ricardou — deliver set- 
pieces on the way they actually 
write their books. There Is also 
some progressive discussion after- 
wards -but, lamentably, each writer 


order to produce other words; the 
text is what ultimately fixes logical 
relations between the items of his 
word-list— a procedure not far re- 
moved from that of Raymond Rous- 
sel. Oilier, more obscurely. Is con- 
cerned with whnt lie calls the " re- 
tourneinent ct ddtournemcm ” of 
fictional forms and the resolution of 
a conflict between ” incitations form- 
dies ct pulsions sensoiielles 
Robbe-Grillet, too, though altogether 


wards -but, lamentably, ouen writer iwuou-unu«, cuu, liiuubii uuugci.iii.-i 
Is saddled with a further academic coglar about his procedures, now 
expos6 of his work which in almost has his textual generators and ilia 


Death to Armenians 


MARJORIE UOUSEPIANi 
Smyrna 1922 

The Desiruction nf u City 
275pp. Faber and Faber. £3.50. 


jgtieai/ roman : hicr, aujourd’hui 
‘ ian all too complete record of the 
insertions of tho 1971 (Wcnoe at 
trlsy-la-Sallc, when the nouueflit 
•Rian was worn to a shadow by 
-egetes dutifully bent on public!’* 
a either its secrets or Its evasions. 
■ iese single-minded get-togethers 

1 ay be fun to take patt in but they 
6Ke heavy reading, and a_ good 


every case is for Inferior in interest 
and intellectual vitality to what Its 
subject lias to say for himself. 

The Meade starts with M Ricar- 
dou. these days emphatically the 
bell-wether of this exclusive flock, 
putting the traditional question: 
docs tlie nouveau roman exist ? The 
long and (apart, thank goodness, 
from Robbo-Grillet) generally un- 
smiling proceedings could them- 
selves be taken ns, if not answering, 
then exorcizing that question, and 
once they are undor way it is tor- 
gotten. A better question would 
have been not whether there w a 
KOMUfftu roman hut whether :horo 
was one ; for Robbe-Grillet onu 
others liavo moved on from the ideas 
they hold ten or fifteen years ago, 
and if there was In tlioso days an 
orthodoxy recognizable ns the 
nouuerui roman what we are now 
faced with is certainly n nomwaii 
notiuemi roman. 


peculiar horror oE the (inal situa- trust them to protect wR* VSStffS of Acceptance Into tills still more ad- sentationulism. when 

lion: “With exits to the city blocked along this line.’* Not $ “If- uttm-lvTsn?n sable, vanccd and restrictive school of fie- pointed directly at . realip 
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India's bestsellers 


t; «■ 


>. ORIENT PAPERBACKS are the 
Woitd s WmdoW to the best of 
Indian Writing in English, and fh 
other Indian languages through 
English iiansPaubns ’ 

!- 

1 Our List comprises - ’ 

interna l tonally known. 

big-seiling.authorssOcfiaS . 
Dr.'S, Radhakrishoan^R. K. 
-Malayan. Niiad G; ChaudhurL 
- Kajnala Markand^ya. Bhabhnl ’'*■ 
; attache i ye. R’prawer,,. 

' Jhabvals. Noyantara SnhjjdbT ■' 

Mulk Raj An and Manohar • 

' Mblgonkai . Rfl ja Rad. Anna 1 
Deqa*. Sasthi Brata . 

hf .Wftigvite co* pubfishing •; } 


■•vri : 


for meaningful books of. interest 
to oiir aver expanding 
leadership. 


Wa are now in a position to 
offer reproduction rights and . ' 
competently executed 
tianatetfons Of can temporary. 
Indisri vyorks;f}o(h.in fiction,' : - 
and pon- fiction areas. A : unique 
oppanunify. for American a • 
Europeail ppblishers.jp publish 
3he bestol Jndien wrjting in 
thpir raapeciiye languages. 

-Poi details about Orient 
Paperbacks, nlaawwritetpus j. 
Jor Qur brjpk-Irflt vvhtCh Will be , ; • 

'maiUii 1 a' ■ l;. 




-^aiiingorhenlB ihd rBpri.ni rlghis 1 v msH^ lpyou frae pfcdSl. 
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Orient Papetb$ekit are net mierefy i" 
books about ladisi ; ■ . ■ ; ■ ■ ■ 







,'rVjV. 


Marjorie Houxepimi has written a 
book which, broadly speaking, makes ~ 
two charges— first, that the destruc- 
tion by fire of Smyrna in September, 

1922, was the result of incendiarism 
by the Turks and not accident, and 
that the number of those killed in 
the city — again us a result of policy 
.. .by thq Turkish military and- not by a 
accident— was probubly as high as F® 
100,000 or oven higher and not tlie lng 
few thousands usually estimated ; 
second, that the truth of what hap- 
pened was suppressed or played 
down at the time fqr a variety of un- 
worthy reasons, and that a con- 
spiracy of silence has continued ever 
since.. - ' 


million human beings packed in nn 
area a mile and a half ions and no 
more than one hundred feet wide 
were trapped between the fire and 
the sea." 


What of the second of Miss House- 
pian’s charges— thut tlie truth about 
Smyrna has been covered up ? It 
could be. As 0.- M. Waodliousa says 
in his introduction : “ It is impos- 
sible to admire the conduct of the 
western powers and their official 


think 


representatives In tile Near East du* 

3 

the Greek armies 


Like so many of the victims. Miss 
Hausepian is an Armenian, as are a 
majority of tho survivors whose testi- 
mony she has recorded. . If their, 
testimony, after so long ah interval, 
was the foundation of her case, it 
would have to he treated with great 
r reserve. But she . has done a -much 
; more thorough job of research, her . 
material including the unpublished 
.'papers' of Americans and others 
(servicemen and civilians) who were" 
either on the spot or . concerned in 
.. Parallel- avems. con temporary ^ news* 

- Paper repdrts, and so on. Nor art 
‘“T charges in essehco hew. , All in 
-all, jt-ht difficult to reject the case 

he|r;woulrf-now’ be 
called, for genqdde.' . 

■ to?c ^ lhe charge. . Ip 

i - ^ Government /had 

- ^tteiilmically •• destrbyod • the 
| Armenian population of Asia Midor 
—« cuntefnporary Geroian estimate 
put .Ufa- number u of those — ' 


the summer of 1922.” They*— 
Britain especially — had encouraged 
_.jek armies to enter Asia 
Minor, but had few scruples in 
abandoning their protOgOs. There 
was extreme reluctance in official 
quarters to do anything about die 
refugees, and tlie simplest way of get- 
ting round that Was to minimize the 
problem, or better still to deny its 
existence. So, although Smyrna har- 
bour was full of allied worships, 
there was no concerted effort at res* 
cue. Sornd individuals showed more 
humanity then others, turning a 
blind eye to orders. The French and 
Italians come out best. So far as 
tha British are canceruad, it would 
be a comfort if it were, at least pos- 
slble to refute reports, that sailors 
poured hot water on to refugees who 
swam out to. the ships seeking refuge 
from the burning city. ■ 


pered truth with dis^^^^r-lioveiistl and tech 
Admiral Bristol detentflues. Some at least of the witers 
remembered for a discerned iJSJLS” u h n J 

eating an American mffival feor of rt^rgHon by 
the whole of Turkey wffidsfd and ^uctive forma o 

ciliated to make a «5gcism i if the gitade wasn’t 
reader nui screamiug iololtup^retion It is liaru to 
not so much for its Imnlkaat might be. 
the time as for its foresw 
similar altitudes In other l 
circumstances in the yearn 

It is a task worthy of As 
stand up for the big idtfi 
• lug up th© whole pf t» 

Empire by once and 
troying all European 
ana concessions sni 
European intrigue In uuT 
nato country, and then' 
these people good go.wr 

The Admiral, lnddentalh< 
favour of “ one' huildn* 

American investment 


commitment to the planned genera* 
tion of the text. In their addresses 
to the ddcade, both Ricardou and 
Ollier go into exotic detail about 
their methods of composition, RJcar- 
dou finds resources In the graphic 
components of words and performs 
all sorts of operations on them in 



o.cteau parties 


' The. strangest part of the affair 
is the Amevlcan attitude. It Is not too 
much to say that by the end of the _ _ 

wp. : AmeHca, as a_ nation, .. had p^^utmi~peopie } the JeA 
adopted the - Armenian* As'Dr MorptWi 

1 ■ r . fn the ;- 11Q T at *nfi1 to an tIH-Hjr.J 


The sufferings of Am 
quickly forgotten fer\ 
reasons. Artoi* 1918 pubs 
In tho victorious 

peaco, not responslpliitj 

ubie nationality probi 
was official eageijiess.W 

new Turkey as a usaul 

society and, ns a bulwark 

shdvlk expansion; sou tbi 

' of which ft became. 
th© Armenians lacked tn© 
in political and newspaj 
Europe and America w. 


,_u's World 
£$nthology of Writings by Jean 
u. 

ed by Margaret Crosland 
Peter Owen. £5.95. 

___„onal Secrets 
^Autobiography of Jean Cocteau 



byRobert ^©1^8 


ated by Richard 
Visidn. £3.80. 


©ward 


lapping in the selection of the texts. 
Miss Crosland divides hers into 
four sections : " Novels and Stories , 
"Plays and Poems", “People and 
Places", and “Ideas and Expen-, 
ences ”, wliile Mr Phelps arrange? 
his bits and pieces as ■ collage to 
illustrate Cocteau's life chronologic- 
ally. Both books are very well 
illustrated by photographs, and by 
reproductions pf Cpcteau s drawings, 
but both are a' bit of a reader's 
digest aimed at a general reader 
who is not given much credit for 
scholarly interest. Among Miss 
Crosl ana's selection ls the whole pc 
“ Le Grand dcart" (under its odd 


formulas for combining them. 

These three ore tlie hard-liners of 
the nouveau nouveau roman and its 
only true believers; the coherence 
oF their outlook owes a lot to 
Ricardou's sharp and assertive theor- 
izing In recent years. Others of the 
earlier generation of New Novelists 
now stand varying distances away 
from this very confining orthodoxy 
and tlie most distnnt oE them, Butor, 
is obviously near to expulsion for 
the sins of aestheticism mid, worse 
still, transcendentalism. 

If writers like Pingct, Snrrniite 
and Butor flank the iiouoem* iioirrcoii 
roman on one side, to the other arc 
the chic radicals uf Tel Quel, for 
whom even Robbe-Grillet lias long 
looked like a reactionary. What 
Philippe Sailers and Ids fissiparous 
sect do not liko about the novels of 
Robbo-Grillet and others are the 
shreds of anecdoto they choose to 
work with, because these date back to 
the bad old bourgeois days of repre- 
sentatlonulism, when language 
instead of 
fine lias now 
been dono Into English by Stephen 
Heath in The Nouveau Roman. Well, 
almost into English, for Mr Heath 
has deliberately alienated Ids text — 
and a fair number nf Ills readers too, 
one would guess— by writing It in a 
kind of mld-Chnnnelcse, where tho 
" original ” French terms can be seen 
standing only too clearly behind their 
English translation. Thus, hesitate , 
exist and absent appear as transitive 
verbs, and thd word writing occurs 
over and over ugain in contexts 
where the French (or a few of thorn) 
now have da iture. 

In The Nouveau Roman he pre- 
sents, sometimes lucidly and some- 
times not, the exceedingly dense and 
involved theory of writing worked 
out over the years by Barthes, 


Jacques Dei riila and others, flo does 
nnt seem tn huve added anything uf 
his own to them hut lie bus nt lenst 
understood what they ure gelling at, 
which is not at all easy. The main 
theme, naturally, is that of the text 
as “productivity”, as a self-con- 
scious kind of work on language 
which suppresses the old notions of 
its transparency or Instrumentality. 
But the actual examples of tho 
“ practice of writing ” that Mr Heath 
gives arc short and unllliunlnating 
mid he would have done better to 
stick to ills loyul and intelligent 
account nf the theory, indeed, it is 
hard to see why lie troubled to 
bring in tho mouvcmi roman at all. 
since it represents a jess developed 
and (to him) less significant phase of 
Lite development he is explaining. 
His book lias the wrong title for its 
sub-title. 

Andrd Cardies gives a short, 
documented and uncritical account 
of Robbc-Gril let's work in tho 
cinema. He Ignores L’Annee 
derniirc it Murienbad because Its 
form wus influenced by the director 
Alain Resnais but discusses in good 
detail the four films Robbe-Grillet 
lias made on Ills own: L'toimorCeifC. 
Trans-Enron Express, L'/Ionime qin 
ment and UK den ct aprds. The most 
useful thing ho does, though there 
is too little of it, is to analyse some 
of the ways In which Rnbbo-Gnllet 
lias infringed tho traditional rules 
of composition in the cinema and 
achieved the same disillusioning and 
disruptive effects as in his novels. 

French Fiction Today is a substan- 
tial primer which considers fourteen 
different novelists in fourteen 
separate chapters und analyses their 
novels one by one. Leon S. Roudiez 
is good on some novelists and some- 
what evasive ou others, descending, 
to unworthy phrases such as dis- 
solves into confusion ” just at the 
point where the analyst could l>e 
most useful by making explicit tlie 
logic and wllf illness of the confusing 
novelist in question (Robbe-Grillet). 
Professor Roudiez observes the 
pedagogic imperative uf a plot sum- 
mary for each novel aqd this some- 
times leads him into very clouded 
waters; Indeed, the woodenly con- 
ventional. format of his book takes 
much away from his undoubted 
capacity to make sense of the writers 
he Is dealing with. 


IBB1 

Some New and 
Forthcoming Titles 
from Basil Blackwell 


In their setting 


FRANCO SIMONE (Editor) t 

Dlzlonarlo crltlcu della letteratura 
francese 

Vol 1: A-La. 638pp. 

Vbl 2 e Le-Z. ,684pp. 


tionary of French Literature makes' 
clear .the philosophical standpoint 
which ; determined the form or the/ 
DirfonoWo. Professor Simone, 
although he coqiplhnent9 both ear- 
lier- works. Is certainly right on the 
heed to break away from the critical. 


• „ K La 'Grand ecart * (under its DdQ voi . , neea to oreax i 


Howard. Sachet; ha's written : 

early postwar years there' w ^ 

any way. in which. & literate clttaen 


eariy postwar years there was haWiy destra«fan%^he^^ 


any way in. wmcti. a literate cittzen ; th^ wrnnfua of 

and the was no^way -dj- 
everyone; l 

Adana, yah^Mdrae^j? 

fSdgiq orhe> togs 
' larficJftJ.oreyai 


«rs since he died and he.doea 
arouse passionate partisanship 
ms, contemptuous disapproval 
t©cs. Curiously enough, there 
Seems to ba something mora- 
about both sides .; on the one 
tfste are told that we, ought 

;©re- - 

d artist, and on, : the other 


whoje — 

Blanc some poems, some movli 
revelatory letters to ,Mary Hoecl . 
the n6l very amusing play L im- 
promptu du Pflfofs-Rojwl, Coq et 
ArUquln , some of \yhich snows 
Cocteau at hLs : least Inspired, end a 


kS3tv *' 


SS« M JindANtundmia totally inadequate three pages from 
_ ^5i on 'tha d otow TIiomas V™P**ur. It Is not always 

e are exhorted not to take 


During his years as director ti lh© 
Italian review Studi Frances L Franc© 
Simone has created an organ with a 
distinctive approach to the imagina- 
tive literature of France, invariably 
assessing It against the essential 



Jly this superficial dUettante. 
tu’s own: ettitude seents ito 
been beautitofiy- simple* 
ting hd did he-swv' as g Mrth 
try. -add .h© -hbped to reach ■ A 
1 who. woultf be so op oh to 
SpOetry that they would allow 
i, act, like music, on certain of 
^secret sonses ", and the© let 
ir senses -"i honestly and with- 
'ladled; accept or reject it* 


possible to discover the dates of the backdrop of French cultural history, 
works. sfie prints. The review Has also been an import- 

ant forum for the publication of now 



the best 
ittort 

* ov ^ r 

the wboiVfieW of French studies. But 
It Is Us distinctive point o! view 
which is embodied In the full-seal© 
Dltionario crltico, lavishly produced 
, in , two volumes, and In Some, sons© 
the. 1 .culminating product; ©tv to© 
review's philosophy. ' 

Professor ' Simone** ■ '' preianta- 





Mr Phelps, In bis shorter book, 
givqs Us nothing that Is boring, and 
.POficdwtotos bn the ■ documentary, 
such as parts of'Afon premier voyage 
(including the account of Coctoau's 
meeting with Charlie Chaplin), parts 
of tho mtorostlng Journal of the mak- 
ing of the film La Bello et la bite, 
and parts of the moving ^ Journal &*Un 
.. ... . .. inconnu, Tiiese parts are extremely 

their books are, naturalhv - well sewn together to make a con* 

d by coraraHted ; Cocteau; tlnuous,^ ^ imerestiiig ;and. readable,.. - r .... 

istland, except for connett- narraUve but irritatingly, ft ls: im ; : zlooe " doss npt desplse^ Juamtuw . ;xchblare from , ; t 

ographical. passages, coiislst possible to . discover whero they all teTOloimtioa oE the rdetori^W-flouj. re^otw of . -the. g 

‘ Cocteau^s 0WA writings, come from, lit spite of a list or the -Isli.: Th 0 'InvItad tO' cOrttribu . _ 

“ departure, however books from whlch tha ivholO of tlio dutod'a thjrd ^cla^cni hteratur© ufong French and Italian toamsi : 

opposed; ; Margaret text has bcon drawh. and an appen- ' alongside tlie li^oraturei “ , L Wlraterver r^rvations ohe may 

her fritroductlon, com- m* cUled *f Sddrtfes add . Asides h , £4 Ronte piay . ^sm . : t o; do JJ?** have about individual : articles a 
biographers ;Kava *' ' 

.plishiOg faci-^ ^- .. rr , ? -r~ - i- - r: T ;i*: tha ^ r Of e toned' 

Wiens- :oF - ,UupSrto*t 
r --, - . .. . Itoi" Jt©!' 

, odds. : tfjto;what ■ ndcessibT© ^ 
hiittorlogfeaphy ' of wiilin 

V 1© not; only iln: j dents.. , .... ... 

that prafessM - indivi dual judgments %nd^at least 

• :lir' — 


The articles of the Dixionario ate ■ 
largely composed by the team of 
International scholars who . collabo- 
rate to produce Studi Francesi, but 
other scnolars have been called on . 
for articles on authors on whom ■ 
they have written monographs, and 
the result is a series of thoroughly 
contemporary assessments of' the 
achievements of French ^authors; 
with generally fruitless bibliographic 
- cal inforniaTion and axcelient ■ ilJusv 
.traliodsi ■ The derision 1 to exclu de - 
articles •' oil characters, actors and . 
all but the most distinguished critics, 
and to cut back severely on articles 
devoted to . literary movements 
allows tha Dfzfonnrlo to devote space 
.to even minor authors, and t© insist • 
Oil a resolute coverage of modern 
cridral opinion. It is a tribute to 
tint editorial ; skill behind these 
volumes that 1 so many froht-rankltig ■ 
‘ th© ^ Anglophone 

. r ..., globe- have been 
cbiitribute olorvgride the 


'authors, the Vhionario\ls mot \ only ;. 
bast but , alto!, the ■oiifi cprtpror., 
ilva 1 rfcfetenetj' WorK'.f gJvl 11 ® 


M-pogsmmiy^ n.'Hdnslve 1. ;r. 
udgments based V ; ;critlcal .Vey 

heuistorlcfil set;! atithora ,: *\ ivL.. „„ 

j- vue.C^-w - si We ‘ r fr:v theft»v. dnh 4 wohld > 1 jSwaVaing 

igiy .sod tha , bands' bf . atUt - I rihoin Svitt. 



Just Published 

BELIEF, LANGUAGE AND 
EXPERIENCE 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 
This-investlgation is an uncon- 
ventional attempt .to answer 
Wittgenstein's question : ts oe- 
lief an experience?' More 
largely, the issue is whether a 
capacity for belief constitutes a 
natural reseinh lance among men 
such as must form part of any 
account of human powers. 

Dr Needham’s work Is intended 
ns a contribution to an empiri- 
cal philosophy in which social ( 
anthropology, philosophy, and ■ 
other disciplines may collabo- 
roLo in a comparative epistem- 
ology and in arriving at a more 
certain determination of human 
nature. 

£3.75 net 

Just Published 

LOGIC MATTERS 

P. T. ('.EACH 

Professor Geacli here brings to- 
gether almost all Ids English 
articles previously published 
und not already collected in 
other books. Except in the case 
of one article, few changes have 
been made. It includes articles 
on: Traditional Logic, Intou- 
tiouallth and Logic in Meta- 
physics and Tii eulogy. 

E4.00 net 

Drama ©ml Theatre Studies 

THEATRE IN THE AGE OF 
GARRICK 

CECIL PRICE 

The book Is colour fully and en- 
tertainingly written, and con- 
veys the full flavour of the 
18th century tlieatro and of 
Garrick's remaikable person- 
ality, both on and off the stage, 
boards about £2.50 net, 
paper about £1.10 net 

THE THEATRE OF GOETHE 
AND SCHILLER 
JOHN PRUDHOE 
Starting with © brief survey of 
German theatre from the 
Middle Ages to Goethe's time, 
die author sets the dramatic 
work of Goethe and Schiller 
against its theatrical. Philoso- 
phical atid political background. . 
boards about £2.50 net, 
paper about £1.25 net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
SCENE DESIGN IN GREAT; 
BRITAIN 

SYBIL ROSENFEL& . 

The history of scene' design In 
Great Britain from medieval to 
modern times has - not pre- . 
viouflly been written, and ft to 
©tie oE.the purposes of this sur- 
vey to Sbbw that British, contrl- , 
buttons deserve more considers-; 
rion than they have generally 
bean accorded. . .. ' • 

Miss Rosttofeld writes, ifilh .A- 
Scholar's knowledge ,, 

Jlfetlihq dqrated.tothe^tod^ -* 
thentto i design 5. her -book , 

apPtoFf lb all /students ■■tjnrf. 
Invert df the theatre, as well its 
to Uiose Interested In tha rtstuu'. 
arts generally and In social and'] 
. cultural history, 
boards about £3.25 Met, 
paper about £1.75 not 

BLACKWELL 
PAPERBACK?:. : 

Basil Blackwell announce r new 
paperback sorios to be lauuchea 
on 26th March. TbS first ten ; 
ulackwull Pap erhacks aifi welft 
.©stshBshed; titles from the back- 
list. rapreserttatlvo.of ■ some, of- 
BlackwCll V ifiain publishing to:' 
toroste, They Include the fast- 
selllr^: oyif witness Histbry, 
serles. Tftey Saai ft vHapudp, la 
Hv© vbhiraes. and a ‘ number of 
'UMlverrity ’. /titles vivhidt. 

' /great dehiwid-^amonfc 
trgonstota'd Wiflosdphb 
tf gallons 'and BlrtflimiB; 
, Broirit fiookj, und Stephen UU* 
•mbnn*it Semantics. • j' . ' 

The btiokd will cpnia. Itt bright; 
'dUtfnctlve co'rora ^dndj prices 
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1ST0RY 


The penumbra of the Renaissance 




( v.i : V > 


WAV M[{ RlUiMAEOiR : . 

"he OrcuU Sciences in the R«nal$- 
- anco 

.84pp. University of California 
•less (JHliG). lfi.75. 

"he occult is biu business. At one 
: a JCErcnie its practitioners peddle their 
eveial. brands of irrationality to a 
’ublic bent on making the modern 
cientlfic establishment a scapegoat 


npininn.) in anritin-r sad aside Pro- servatjon, than to myslital numbers. 


lessor SI ui maker laments oven the 
loss of oui biblical tradition; 

The story . . . [retold in] Milton’s 
Panulise Lust . . . would not require 


cabalistic verbal formulas, and 
devils,” 1 

In juxtaposition to witchcraft, 
astrology looks positively benign. 


book convey!) in sonsiiivc lunis ihe 
spirit of the subject, especially in its 
meditative arid human aspects, 
divorced now front the me re conjur- 
ing. of gold. The human side stands 


the lifieeiithcentun r. 
school, Iheoloafoffi 
ntwornpowe^uX' 


in PngJund. 


among the clergy. 


or most modem ills, while m the to be covered, astrology is taken 


From the enormous area of ground can fly, or the souls of the departed 


about whether, for example, witches 
can fly, or the souls of the departed 
can manifest themselves to the living. 


other limit there i* an unreal world first, and offers perhaps the greatest Witchcraft does nevertheless lend 
history and literary criticism, difficulty, since eo much of the essen- itself more to social than to Intel- 
vhore astrology, natural magic, tial- mathematics must perforce be lectual history, to psychoanalysis 


•witchcrafts alchemy, end Hermetic taken for grained. After a short 
ihiiosopliy are inm-n singly din- sketch of n few central ideas, there 
-riissetl, albeit in the most general is a brief examination of Paul Chois- 
erms, mid ivjliioiit much real under- nard’s claim to have found statistical 
standing of the imricucies of thesys- proof of the validity of some tradi- 
tenw of thought to which reference is tlonal astrology. This might seem 

irrelevant did it not introduce a use- 
Wayne Shumaker’s book will make fuI h[st ° r ‘cal point, namely that so 
well superficial studies less excus- 17,8 ny °* “ le hornscopes considered 
able in the future. He provides wiior j?® r ¥ ex p08t f act0 (wherefore 


irrelevant did it not introduce a use- 
ful historical point, namely that so 
many of the hornscopes considered 
weru ' ex post facto ( wheref ore 


must be the only short and accent- Chownanl'n argument will not hold a «oIade 
ablo summary and a nn lysis of the ftvo WBtcr )- natural s 

Renaissance occult sciences numed. There wns u Renaissance attack on I™/ 11 , 
and he does so with the help of astiology, however, on n much wider j 1 

numerous line illustrations ami front than this. There is some *; orta 1,0 
copious oiiiitiLtiuii from sources lie non y "> the fact that a one-time dc- c 2P wlnK 
has rend in the language of the ori- credited mystic like Pico della 
B»nah He was dearly torn between Mirnntlola should hove helped to R. , 8 ’ s 
several ambitions. He has tried to n , mrshul lbi» attack, it] though, like 81 

bring order out of what n less tens- B 00 * 1 Renaissance man he was, P llt 4? en 
clous mind might have seen as duos P,L '° resorted to propping up his j or fori 
and yet always he finds the temntn- ar 8umcnts with n claim that most }9 reshadl 
non to emphasise the nonsensical philosophers of note were on ‘ ae8s °V 

plenienr in thy occult too strong for S ld0, } n r,,e enemy camp were r? r P*™ 
him. scholars of almost every sort, Herme- h ; 8 SU BB < 

Aon in ind «rroi« n -e ticists and simple Bible scholars, P f the He 

ninkl! ?eim-nds iK J S - hu * jwoftatoni* dreamers and hard’ h , ow repi 

nn *1* * ■ S® 6 offering headed practising physicians, poets rhe uni* 

urefneo f wi«h mJS?Si n V flnd hs and cxpert °«ro f Jomers. sinister. 


nniOiWiin Hiiui-A uji m . .i — . — ~~ wviMViig vrmuj 

anti ology, however, on n much wider 6„V j °P era J or s soul in jeopardy, 
front than this. There is some , oes » f“*r all, seem to have 
irony in rhe fuct that a one-time dc- experimented, and ip explaining the 
credited mystic like Pico della , CGCy of magical preparations of 
Mirandola should have helped to E. ? l8 » st ones, animals, and so on 
ninrahul this attack, although, like l ' icln £ at least had the decency to 
the good Renaissance man he was, P llt "? em under God’s control. As 
Pico resorted to propping up his f 01 Cornelius Agrippa, when he 
arguments with n claim that most foreshadowed seventeenth-century 
ancient phi losophc-rs of note were on J 8 * 8 * °*J 0 so-called “ real character 6 


even a quick summary if in this Mal } eus inaleficunim aftd similar out even more dearly in the chunter 

age of secular education and a WO j , notwithstanding, witchcraft on rhe Hermetic philosophy, a chap- 

dying “ existentialist " Christianity flnd „ the fi g hl against it were never ter which has a great deal to rnm- 
knowledgc of it was not rapidly r £ alIy textbook subjects. Not tliat mend it. More detailed ami more 

disappearing— even, one fears there is any shortage of source narrowly scholarly discussions of the 

’ material on which to found a debate Hermetic writings can he found 

about whether, for example, witches easily chough elsewhere, hut .oil too 

can riy, or the souls of the departed often taking for granted such basic 

cau manifest themselves to the living, facts as the arrival of the Corpus 

Witchcraft does nevertheless lend Hermeticum, not to say the existence 

itself more to social than to Intel- of a seemingly unquenchable Renais- 

lectuai history, t° psychoanalysis fiance thirsT for syncretism, which 

ratner than to textual criticism. And the Corpus bid fair to satisfy. 

in Professor 8 c f usure Professor Shumaker 1ms written 

when he V ° te i’ as til8t not uncnmn1011 thing, u primer 

' whose minds ,^ r i er f which tells more than.many an obscu- 

ittractive ” like * i° *l 1Tld rantist work of scholarship. In clear 

AdSnf 'and R& BaSS’ and ? Jm P le ^ explains what 

* shared the deplorable erroiV* BV ft Bd 1,1 combini ''« n ^°. sn, °- 

Wliite maeic comw nff lo Sy with a process of spiritual 

tetter. If nm always worthy of the r f ge L ieratl 8 n ' W , c fae e |n und t r * 
iccolade ‘‘nre-muLrn stand suc h paradoxes as how the 

latural science ”, at least it w free S, hr i stian co f u i d bring , llimsfilf “ f u ‘ 
Jom the sort of bad d/emonTwhS ° f Hermes lmo a cathtdral 

ut the operator s soul in jeopardy. P c, i :‘ , , ....... 

•orta does, after all, seem to have . Soci ? 1 trends are ,ess weI1 handled 
xnerimented, and ip explaining the th A n Ut ® r8ry movements and it is 
fficacy of magical preparations of °, dd *2. fi , nd a ^Bestion that " once 
Jams, stones, animals, and so on the Reformation had begun in 
icino at least had the decencv to 6arnest tlie kind af Hermeticism we 
mt them under God’s control As have observed in Italy became diffi- 
or Cornelius Agrippa when he cult elsewber t, and in England . . . 
oreshadowed seventeenth-centurv wafl virtua Hy Impossible”. We are 
Seas on a so-called “real character *• P rovr i de d with too many examples of 
or perhaps he onlv echoed nri D « n \ later English followers of Hermes 


American pro-consuls 
and Cuban nationalists 


rather than to textual criticism. And 
still there is a note of morn] censure 
m Professor Shumaker’s voice, as 
when he remarks that writers 
whose minds we continue to find 
attractive , like Browne, Luther, 
Addison, and Richard Baxter, 
shared the deplorable errors ”, 
White magic comes off rather 
Dc-lter. If not always worthy of the 
accolade ‘ pre-modern form of 
natural science ”, at least it was free 
from the sort of bad daemons which 
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made no false niorat superiority with the da- 

daily aotivilfex oSS&ceof imperial Interests, if neces- Prologue to Rcvolu 

culimis, and didaoT^y ^ 0 l, thc 2S6pp - Cornell l 

ice”. Rather -than- S&dww thgniiy. equality Md coii- £6i75 . 

“its pietism mav .knT Jiarion ; and to their masters it 
few Evm £iS uas that arm-twisting is more 

have been emr!tL a lCT nomlcal und ? ffet:tl , V£l tl,an cU,b ' 

iinfiin. M j In practice the exponent oecount of u nib i 
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in part more like a geml»H a i reliance on force. These two 


mannered Malleus m 
than a guide for the.litd 
and historian, the reasoii 
that he fears that the tun; 
tion against sde’nce ai 
impersonal, and Crpfrejsf 
will be wasted if it is to 
a revival of one or oie; 
systems whose past he dd 
comment in this way be ft 
Sciences, however, is to » 
mood di the book, rather: 
substance. 


ks on 
rmma. 


highlight 


Stuios ambnssndors who straddled 
ills quarter-century from Sumner 
Welles to 1’liUip Bonsai ? First 


possible Cuban leadership of the 
untl-Cnstro forces, and we did not 
believe that you, the United 
States, would lei Cusirn gel away 
with it." 

From a different perspective-, Castro 


ngnsh followers of Hermes contention that the liter® 
phenomenon to be dismissed, ter of the Renaissance in 
Itt, although perhaps upper- dered has been somewhii 
Professor Shumaker’s mind ted in the past. From hit 


headed practising physicians, poets d* universe was silly, but hardly is 11,8 need t0 discourage what he reading, Professor ShuBmqtiiig. the following exchange; 
and expert Astronomers. sinister. On the question of the calls “ the more enthusiastic and un- ge sts that the Lalin wwa-il , P1 %11 „„„ 

Professor Sjummkcr is not sup- 8 ® cac y. of ma 8ic formulas, Professor discriminating kinds of influence- less to do with the dl'wo ult matum und 

prised at thu discovc-ry that five out Shumaker once or twice offers the hunting ”. He .undertakes some exe- ceptlotis to be expected down an ultimatum un,u 

of six Elizabethan premies against sli11 ratll8r v «8ue suggestion gesls of writers like Colet, More, lettres than with^dea? ^^^^"prc-sidclit V o ectcd a" the 

Riifrninflv worn hir upflUrUM s tnflt fnPV . _ Hnnwr. Hiirtnn anA Rrnuimi fn ch/wii I.. - .LJ LumPtb » iiCMClvIU tltviui U|1, 


astrology were by ecclesiasiic^ and *[? at *^ e y succeeded- to* iJie extent Hooker,. Burton and Browne, to sho\V 
that chief among Its proponents were thfll ™y w «e believed in a and he that thoir famJHarity with Hehnetica 


uno *f impimuai iqm is a sicklv LUIS li. AGUILAR: PHILIP w. UONSAL : Fo* all his liberal ism, Mi Bonsai 

BBRAi. impi.uiausm is a sjckiy v.'bs working within pro-Lonsiilor 

lybrid. h seeks to combine cubs* 1933 Cuba, Castro and the United Stales ;<ssu nipt inns, for he iidmits that ill 

uorni superiority with tlie da- ..... his view American liiicrvciition 

of imperial Interests, if neces- Prologue to Revolution 380pj) Pittsburgh University Vn^s. W0ll |,j b c justified if the evidence 

In spite of the locals. To these it 256pp. Cornell Universily Press S9.95. showed that tha “ Coin mini 1st s were 

:hes dignity, equality and coil- £6,75. plotting with Casiro behind the 

ion ; and to their musters it backs of tho people to suppress the 

is that arm-twisting is more liberties of rhat people This bears 

jmical and effective than club- ollt Castro’s essential grievance, 

In practice the exponent accoimt 0 [ u nmjur political up- possible Cuban leadership of thu dial Cuba was still ' regarded as n 

onstuntiy forced to choose |, onva j, tmtl-Cnslro forces, mid we did not United States client state. There 

cen u radical respect Eor \yimi did Butista make, one won- believe that you, the United was still one rule for American 

nnl sovereignty and an im- j erS| 0 { t i, e pioccssion of UniLed States, would lei Cusirn gel away diplomats and another far everyone 

il reliance Dn force. Ihese two g tllles ambassadors who straddled with it." else ; and it was because the Cuban 

S on Culm highlight the [|ls q un i-t C r.i.-L*iHury from Sunnier i„„ r.^irn revolutionaries could not tolerate 

Mia. Welles to l’litlip Bonsnl? First Ffa !” li ^ cmti such a unilateral on nnRcment, ami 

1928. live years before his dictn. there was (Jefferson Caffery, who ,n | lL . c because (desphe Mr RonsuPs iiiiio- 

llp wus overthrown, largely as a announced on his arrival in Huvann P ^"J«» f K P non2l “SnS with ** nt denials) the United States 

It of Hulled Stutes Inter- that " Diplomacy, as I Interpret it, ^ l consul severely threatened their . power, 

Ion, Cubu’s President Muchadn nowadays consists largely in cooper- { g r illnnrv n rcss m “ivcO iiim tl,at ihcy curried mu an unii-Amcn- 

ft rcpiwniative to the Sixth otion with. American business M . »“»« SS fiMllrtii" cun mobjlizniioii. Cho Guevara, 
rniitional Congress of American Batista thrived on this type of almost us iftho Saviour nmi u . Ml j n< if u i n f his cxncr iciicu in l.uute- 

3S ■« Wl‘ cun't join the general diplomacy until 1942 when Simnllc in fact, Mr IUmsul was uu saviour, nuiln, insisted oil along thut the 

U9 of non-intervention”, said Braden arrived. Then, according to His first assessment on arrival 111 only Issue was who drew first ; us n 

suoke small beenuso “in my lirndcn'K recently published mem- Havana was that the only alternative troubleshooter.MrRoiisalwusliupu- 

ury the word iutcn'cntion has nirs: to a compromise wiih Custm wus nn lessiy slow on the draw. 

l a word of honour a word of . .... UUlhinkuble “ landing of tlie 

v a word nf libertv : It has been President Butisia and I had Marines, and he considered it "not 

srd of indcnoiidcnco. But after several times tangled rather uu- conceivable " that Castro could com- 'ri»« nneAnAv 

dverlhrow, 0 Machado denounced pleosanily. When I took the stand plctely override the Cuban “ rules nf lIlC pHSOHCr 

hvnocrisv of Sumner Welles, that no American company that the game”. Ten months liner, vdien . 

PlcnKciitlary responsible, paid bribes or contributed to 1 Cuban both these .initial assumptions 01 policy 

diiv ilui fiillnwlne exdiamtc : political parties would he re- were becoming, untonuble, lie , 
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ood or tne book, rauwi wr y t j ie wu ,j imcivcntion has nirs: 
bstonce. . • ujj a ' word nf honour, a word of 
No less significant is bory, a word nf liberty ; It has been P 1 ' 
mention that the liwhnftiord of indcpciidcnco.” But after 
r of the Renaissance Vwt dverthi ow, Machado denounced p ' 

red has been somewhntfe hypocrisy of Sumner Welles, mi 

d in the past. From hk# . Plenipotentiary responsible, PJ 
ading, Professor' ShuaMQting. the fallowing exchange : P° 
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President Butista mid I had 
several times tangled rather un- 
pleasantly. When I took the stand 


political parties would he rc 


celvcil ut tlie Embassy or helped resorted to such feeble consolations 


lettres than with idea? to 
be objectively true, and a: 


read u later chapter, they would 
have known that the portrayed gen- 
eration of a. true .devil’s child ran 
counter to informed Renaissance 


the foremost scientific men of the ,n whit ® magic, i 
time. “Were a choice necessary”, philosophy, in astrology, 
he explains, “causation might, after m Me occult generally, 
nii, be bettor laid to physical rnvs men on which psycho] 
cwfmym from planets artd stars, | project ion ", 
which at least were subject to ob- Alchemy comes invf 



DNA I am 


sees in wnite magic, in Hermetic 

philosophy, in astrology, find in fact 
S J™ acc « t gsneraUy, the pheno- 
menon which psychologists call 
projeciion . 

Alchemy comes in i for a .-rtiore 
frapientary treatment, and - one 
ratner thin . on pre-Renaissance 
sources. As elsewhere, however, the 


was tempered' with / deep-seated that a poet like Lucan * 
scepticism, and he tentatively aug- uccented as an authority e*f 
gests what some will, be .quick to of fnct. It is a pity that tk- 
deny, namely, that sion of this problem Is so-.C* 

outside the .n. all moup of Cam- 

brfdge Platom.ts, wiioss doctrines a hlstorian thlt Pro!ew» 

SambMus i a r fr ° m , P1 ?‘- is “i'cSS iSl 

andSw and ? ther tiau8 but- valuable guifcj 
ents brouglit into notice by penumbra of Ronalssaiue ic 


ireateiuug uitervciiiion to rc- 
ove n President elected at . the 

unnaturally surprised « W |,„ i s speaking of nu 

that a poet like Lucan ^ " 

accepted as an Minister ; “Then Prosldcnt Much- 


in any wuy, naturally his pocket- 
book und those of his gang were 
hard hit und Butista wus resent- 
ful. 


as “ Castro’s own chances of escap- 
ing from ussassinution or utcidciu 
appeured poor 

It is clear that well uftcr many 
American policymakers hud lost 


, . ' • . Sinn 1 iuihijo.il ........ 

of fnct. It is a pity f |to ‘£iado muv rcmoiii in olBce? . 
sion of tliis problem » Hes:'" No. his withdrawal is In- 
and relegated to a » : • 

is as. a literary critic ratbag**" .... 

a historian that .Profe Aguilur lias written a first- 
is most successful, in hliisp' accounr of the 1933 revolii- 
tious but valuable g# ( M. succinctlv analysing die com- 
oenumbra of -RonalssanM a&Htles of ■ both diplomatic and 
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: DNA. ■ passing in the .^feerm . cells u V VUuU H I 
■ from one -generation to thd oaxt ; 

^consequently the bodies of all plants 



li* . 


■Ever sf nee. Thomas Huxley wrote bis’ product Jig 
Evidence as to Man'* Plate frt importance, 
Nature more thin 100 years ago, ' his statemei 
eminent biologists bdve felt an urge the DNA thi 
to expound their views bn the- su>- ; to the prest 
ject. The philosophical schemes is subordini 
uiey have produced; ure oftefl mgrred Professor 


titles of ’ both diplomatic and other Pre 
DlUtionarv intrigue which under- not a sing 
led first tlie dictator, then his to enter or 
ipet . successors, and then the \ we wore 
&nt/jficnbiu regime of Grau Ssn ping), if 1 
rtfn, until finully ppwer devolved we won t 
.‘an obscure sergeant named policy win 

tgencio Batista. Sr Aguilar shows ventlon. . . 
t,-- although brief and chaotic, governmer 
1 . revolutionary interlude pro- conditions 
Md- some , profound social , n ' ent re 1 aI 

[ngek, and fucilitated the task of the vevolu 
l i next generation of revolution- . Th !n . 

students, who twenty-five years A| ii‘ ’ dor 
fer were to oust Batista and con- ( 

Jt JCuba into an anti-American * 


In 1944, when u revolt tlircaiened American policyniakcrs had lost 
once again, Ambassador Braden was patience with Castro. Mr Bonsai 
ready with his version of H non- continued to believe (until Octohu 
intervention " in the internal affairs 1959) that rational men would even- 
S“. tovoreiRii ...y. He .old Cuban 

leaders . *••••• entirely inipervinus in these toii- 

My uovernnieiil will not recognize yilciations, the arabassuUor could 
any other President or govern- only explain the failure as a psycho- 
meut. If wo don’t recognize any logical aberration. Despite his other- 
other President or government wise well-informed and sensitive 
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It was not the role In* sought for idrvnTWPOid ACtairk"' 
himself ; lie hoped to be a cnhcillu- ^ MnnenuivATiftM 

tor. But supposing Custui had been ISLAM AND MOD ERN IZATION 
more willing to compromise in '1959, Edited by MICHAEL BRETT 
what could the United .Stutes ambus- Leading Alrlcaninl scholars focus then 
sador have offered ? Mr Bonsai was atlentlon on two influences which have 


other President or government wise well-informed and sensitive 
not a single ship will be allowed appreciation of Cuban history, Mr 


to enter nr leavo a Cuban harbour Bonsai could not see tbat Castroism 


(we wore controlling all ship' 


coherent response to the 


dies have produced ;ure oftefl uiqw*d = Professor Rensch ' cnmnl««W ■ Anyone: rAo has seen 
by drcular argument, unwarrantfed 1 abandons bis sStlfic aSminS : ings and engravings: 
WiuBimon, or woqllv. thinking, when he comes ^ to . “® n or *« a n»ined his 

BcrAbard Rensch.is no e^eptipiH~ ^meaning.” of^ must have 
: the blurb an the jacket of his book According to all rhe r l k!nd o£ *toul he >as 

' { \ “V s : “™*j 8 , and hpimWthat he S eSn^S ' ; ab i* h * R* mdde hht 

an account oi. he.uiriguencMpfrnfin maij’s- existence hLffSJ ®W£^An*tamkdl: 
animnl : ’hOw this; fffg, hntf is utterly -M* ffniains and atihe 

_ nnfqiueness- amte during evolution helping the suSof DN a his dwelling abd 

'-fitful of it can.bc-det«t^ .until ffio fecSSSfflw haVa PWvjdfid mode 

' SiBW ls otI,er ^an rnan/VH man fore the dcstfHon^Ufe tfry^svrwi tp the 

■^^sasfl'.te ssssrs 
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sign f gr 8 
-heads . 
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be thZf ^ JPore 

; u be ? £aco, for on bis laic 


remains 


ten 1 ^band 


«s consist 

i; dCeriS an 


Ictures 
borfed»tf»ri 
soitietimefi 


nip .author shows that Sumner 
ales (whose power derived above 
[from Cuba's dependence on the 
Bled States as .the main outlet for 
r f sugar) seriously misunderstood 
Liprces that wore uifleashed by 
L. meddling,, .and that Batista s 
ficfifis was due to his quick appre- 
yfion. of the preferences ot the 
rarlcau ambassador. Although an 
Bart,' and therefore In domestic 
Hns ji. : revolutionary, the sergeoiit 
mfcM early as October 1933 liow 
- present his ci-edentials for the 
jtauctf as- .pro-American military 
jer. Thus ha assured- Welles that 
ii” liad personally given. prdprS ■ to 


ping). If they want to toko over, island’s past Granted Ills oyerbear- 
we won't inter vone at all. Ouf ing and erratic personality. Castro 
policy will be complete non-inter- was nevertheless far from entirely 
ventlon. ... Of course, -no Cuban arbitrary or alone. A glance at Sr 
government could operate in such Aguilar’s book is euougli to .show 
conditions. As soon as my state- that he was a direct descendant of . 
meat reached the revolutionists, people such as Guiteras, the 
'the revolution was over. thwarted student revolutionary of 

. - , . . 1933, and was acceptable to Uifc 

Then, In the mid-1950s there was masses only for that reason. 
Ambassador Arthur Gardner, or Castro's strength also dorived 
whom his. colleague Piulip Bonsai f rom the fact that, against over- 
writes whelming odds, he had defied 

Ambassador Gordiior and corlaln f^ls ‘’T™! “no 

: fn 0 u"narShCid pSol'clcaVkS^n.'bu. a lo e i- 

5S5S3L S Butista and caL devefcpment of that experience 


understandiha. Of tha Americao n^ciean nyeep in wiuvn nu 

cold er wd of \ h S^a ,s .„ C Xr.Si cynlcal 
the problems of American busi- sca [ e of Tnlues could survive. . 

ness on the island,, bis odmlnistra- • Mr Bonsai admits thai'pre.rq^olii : 
tion had become Incteari.igly dis- normry Cuba was by ma f; 

creditad 1 because of Its con'uptlon, sive gangsterism corruption, but 
Its despotic- nature, its 1 blood- he overlooks the bke Bhoodjhat once 
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extensive United States interests) 3S V £4^0 
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working, wick the United .States ■ ' 1 

would permit only a vel”y slow and THE GENTILE ZIONISTS 
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to opt Instead for a fast land reform How the Zionist movement reacted <0 
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tbat the Americans offered Castro men I, grid how II sought to overcome 
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solution or, if the conciliatory opinion In Parliament. the Goveromeot 
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regime, through n combination of a . 

; economic constraints, domestic su>- ANNUAL' SURVEY OF 
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Bolivia (his prerious posting). , .EU^e&TRAN ”, 

From the viewpoint of his cm- this- reference work reviews the prio- 
pl oyers, should' Mr ' Bonsai be lega j developments during 1BW 

blamed, for reacting too slowly ? In {fr lhd ; i»lihtrles olsub-Baharari AfrWa 


How the Zionist movement reacted <0 
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opinion In Parliament, the Govettmeot 
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“ perhaps on. a reciprocal. spliprc-of; i 
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turn - man on tho island was the wore obliged to devise a new system that 248 papas £ 

American Ambassador) was Earl of social control. .* .. . *1 <*** Jl e JL r.riVnri P • 
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only help Castro, unil xmpedo the 
emergence of a respectable Cuban 
opnwtlani llid first clause proved 
sound, .hut tho second wa$| wither 
botiinlstic. Anyway, cooiUar-rovolu- 


optiimsric. Anyway, wunwi^ u- OAVIE 

nonary strplegy was permeated by Thosf «««»,» — — . - 

tho/ false .,«3f um F, Uoi r i current deb me on how tlielleWoJ 

dDubtfid.by. Mr Bons^. qnd^ violently p g H | W o^t 10 be rsatructured, apd 
rejected only '«***“* on the chdrector of political chango. 

role); that once the United States 055 pogea • CL 7 B 

did deploy itfi riowor. wherever nnd , „ ^ — * 1 1- 

wl THE AGB OP rtABSHAU. . . ■ • 

ssssft?. 6 ® ' ee< ’ n " n,eT '”'^ ; - 


POLITICAL CHANGE 

CoHeotfidEstays • 
OAVID AFTER 


are conlrlbulionfi to the 
s on how fleieW. oJ 



il&iatioo . of . why 1 , the uhivOri 
t-from; the . very outset- of >, 
tatorslnp' sucb a. locus.; of onp 
K>ludeed. the;;'pes.t part of 
3K ■ la its. : tatflirpfemHon : ^ 1 
irllcts pnd!, rivalries between 
dbUS" ppfJdsiriph .■ groups, ’ cont: 
ter secret societies, 1 sergeant? ' 


•Fv?- ^ : • > aE • W M:;-niSdSS-A •coalihfc . ■Uutchu* answer, Mr; Bonsai porliaps ' r 
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Relations between objects 


JOHN RIRTWIIISTI.B : 


The Conversion to Oil of the Lots 
Road London Transport Power 
Station 

35pp. 

MICHAEL HEWLINGSi 

The Release 

32pp. 

Anvil Press Poetry. 


MICHAEL SCHMIDT l 
It Was My Tree 
24pp. 

GEOFFREY HOLLOWAY I 
To Have Eyes 
32pp. 

ROBERT B. SHAW I 
In Witness 
32pp. 

Paperbacks. 30peach. 


He burns in their woodcut style; 
today we are close to the martyr, 
the Hesh that scorches in the dark. 

—to the imagined truth: 

All that happens is divine. Soul, take 
your freedom. Here is foolish 
apiber fire, and no explicit flame. 

Their relationship is ironic ; none 
the less, that last stanza says far more 
about the nature of religious belief 


of scented shade. Between 


Jf AUIUCF. t OUVI UK MUR VILLI', be- 
/ 1 came General dc Gaulle’s min* 
• later for foreign ntfairs in 
ie 1958, and remained at this 
it until ihc events of May 
>8 had led to Guullist victory 
the elections and to the dis*. 


they carry bogs of coin. 

— virtues characteristic of Mr Sch- 
midt are already apparent: the gift 
for an original opening : the intellig- 
ent use of his Mexican background, 
setting the exotic elements against 
social injustice and racial decline: 
the firm balance between the fanciful 
and the factual, reflected here in the 


their a witfv ennr* . tlic elections mio 10 me tun*. 

breasts n Mv?our P nattU * * of Pompidou, lie then became 
Dreasrs n saviour sitting up. me Minister mid retired only 

There are lively poem, ,en the General resigned. He there- 
Ills daughter, who ruled over the French Foreign 
some nice lines herselfT See longer than any ‘‘ ” 

n, beating the rci 
□ t look Bt thfi griii (nrlvnt r 1 , 11(1 tlinra ai 


In France’s interests 


I don 1 


other French- 
coord held by 

..sot (and there arc those who 

makes mount to the similarities between 

In Witness is Roberts hlel,ly CL * rel,rnl Preilch pro ' 
collection: his second ha? 
from Carcanet Hiinfo! 


_.jits, even noting that It was dur 
J the terms of of Fi 


ice of those who 
Gnglund that the 


than does Mr Hewlings’s simplistic drawing in of die cadence. As in Mr strikingly mature, ~ .... olie , titin 

St Sebastian : Birtwhfstle’s work, Mr Schmidt's terse. Sense of j 1 - 1 dad Hie question 


These booklets are part of a collec- scape is balHnced by subtlety of feel- 


live publication called “Twelve 
Poets*’ (available in a boxed set at 
£3.50, with h saving of 10p), of which 
only tiio above five deserve closo 
attention. Anvil’s editorial policy has 
Indulged pretension, whimsy and ob- 
scurity ; but fortunately Messrs Birt- 
whistle, .Schmidt, Hollowuy anrl Shaw 
renftirni thut poetry is a concrete 
language. Ideas and intuitions lint! 
their expression in objects, anil the 
relationship of objects. It is signifi- 
cant how many of the best poems 
liere use u sioglo image, not as one 
vehicle in the traffic of meaning, but 
ns the entire landscape in which the 
poem Is set. Imagery is not one ex- 
pression or sequence of expressions, 
but the whole mentul act of tho 
poem. 

In John Birtwliistle's collection 
Bn extraordinary definition of fund- 


ing. In ,e Village Carpentry ”, for 
instance, the detail is delicately high- 
lighted— 

Elm forgets faster than oak, 
painted names before gold-leaf, 
calico is a harsher bed 
than swunsdown. 

— bur the theme remains implicit: 
both rich and poor tire 

. . . battened in by the carpenter 
who find the order for his father, 
to whom n corpse is n board of wood. 

A poem is often a journey between 
two points, from one statement of the 
Facts to another: the meaning lies in 
the relation af the two. and is a 
quality not of statement out of feel- 
ing. .'Such a Candle . . .” moves 
from thu fungible truth — 


Those who have caught me will 
release me 

if I wait here but to die. 

Mr Hewlings's The Release is dis- 
appointing : he seems once to have 
known the way. and then lost it. 
From the taut objectivity of “Lord”— 

Your kingdom stretches less far 
.than you thought. 

Across the frontier your men see 
the eyes of others— 
people lighting fires. 

—his work becomes muzzy and soft- 
centred. 

It Was My Tree should have boen 
Michael Schmidt’s first collection : 
it now appears in the wako of col- 
lections from Carcanet. Anvil were 
right to persevere. In such poems as 
,l Indian Prostitutes 

Green parasols turn ladios into 
_ , . leaves. 

Concrete where they walk retains a 

trail 


most delicate effects are often simply 
the achievement of accuracy: butter- 
flies are pinned 

until they fade, 

and only draught frets their wings. 

In Geoffrey Holloway’s To Have 
Eyes the language is sometimes worn, 
often over-written, but the impulse 
is vigorous : 

The stagnant salmon like a crippled 
submarine 

leprous in the shallows 

ping 

a bone-white mouth 

n quiet stammer, hung with 
o 

He is not usually so grim: 
a • strong, if sardonic, sense of 
humour, and occasional touches of a 
lighter wit, as in “ Baroque ”, which 
describes the illumination of ferns 
and blue hells around 


admired 

L-.—^nish marria.. 

of balanreW’hsnj) ^ miss ' on t0 lllc Common Market 

1 s&fiSKr £ ' i5 ° 3 in 

” Je is a man who has been highly 

It even must have btafised for his seriousness, his jntel- 
being K£ nee and his dedication. De Gaulle 
brought up by maiden tfisolf used to say that it would be 
look pessary to gu a long way back in 

and auguries, yon find ttti&nch history to find someone who — . . . . „ 

and orphans in drab dm* as distinguished as Couvc. While rapidity with which he gallops 

. ,l a . • ■ «ln like Guizot) lie was never through complicated problems of 

— -wniie, in 3 a.m., JtDBj u | ar UIU | lu . V et enjoyed electoral diplomacy, nor the cavalier wav m 

tno point of balance ]iUfce 5Si his mastery of diplomacy has which he organizes his nuiterinl, ?u 

tton s humour i Sw h,.pn t-ullcd into micstion. nml that Franco-Brilish relations, for 


the period which lias been called 
"Guullist" is in no way to lie asso- 
ciated simply witli a person, blit is 
ratlier' to be seen ns something per- 
muneiii, according with the iiimio- 
niciital interests of Frunce. 

Herbert Tint, in n inucli shorter 
hook, covers a wider period, since he 
writes about the immediate postwar 
period uml tentatively ventures into 
tiie period after de Gaulle’s retire- 
ment. Hut it is nm su much the 


MAURICE COUVK «lc MURV1IJ.R : 
Unc Politique ilrungcre 1938-1900 
499pp. Part*: Plnii. .Vi.fiOfr. 

IIEUDEKT TINT : 

French Foreign Policy since the 
Second World War 


273pp. 

£4.25. 


Wcidcnfehl and Nicolson. 


hide ", with Dr Tint looking forward 
to the dust of “ these uiicertiun post- 
193 H wars ’’ seitliiig and the natural 



most natural, as In the 
tribute to Roethkei 


ber of exclamation murks, there gain. He has no tlmu for anyone 
pn atmosphere of officialdom wlju thinks that “ the French ”, as ha 
_ , .. ’pughout 

But how many ways fch ' 
tliere are of being lost, the _ 

Sometimes I think he fwutymany 
lot 


.ire fragmentary, 
“ interlude ", mid 


it is a pity that 


abortive si mini it conference of 1960. 
lie underline!! the necessity of there 
being direct negotiations between 
France mid Germany, as from state 
in stale, but at no point does he 
underestimate the difficulties which 
continually beset Franco- German 
agreement. His first muoiings with 
'Herr Sichruedcr in particular nrc 
described as " quelqua _ peu 
nrageux' 1 , nnd the Gorman attitude 
tn the United States (even during 
“ 1’oniatctirismc ”, as it is called, of 
Kennedy's diplomacy) always con- 
trasted sharply with that uf the 
French government. That there 
were other, inure political, subjects 
of difference is also stated. Includ- 
ing the suggestion that Bonn, in 
touch with the political opposition 
in Paris, expected that de Gaulle’s 
government might have been shaken 
liy the referendum on Algeriu in 
January 1961. 

It is clear, from start to finish, 
thut the Frauco-Gvrimin alliance was 
a long tussle, in which it was not 

nlivnvs tin'* Frpm li who ivlta tnkinc* 


luuliy seen for the thin thing it was 
by 1968. Du Gan He is said to have 
treated Adenauer "shabbily”, his 
Atlantic policy was totally at vari- 
ance with his German policy, lvis de- 
sire fur n rappritckcmcni with tho 
Soviet Union only ulnrmcd the Ger- 
mans and he seems to have got along 
l>y a mixture nf bluffing, threatening 
and blindness. At the end, Dr Tint 
aligns liimscir with those who think 
that the only valuable product of tho 
Franco-German alliance was the con- 
siderable number nf ymmg people 
who went on exchange visits between 
the lwo countries. 

It could be that Dr Tint is right. 
There is no rc-asmi why one should 
accept M Cnuve dc Murvilla's de- 
fence nf his policy, and on the evi- 
dence lie himself produces it can 
lie asked whether it might not have 
been wiser tn go for Frauen -British 
agreement ns the basis (nr European 
under standing. Hu moves rapidly 
over the long negotiations between 
the French aud Germans after the 
French withdrawal from Nato and 
docs not mention the assurances 
which Ue Gaulle had to give. Nor will 
everyone agree with him that thi9 
withdrawn! did nut weaken the de- 
fence of Europe. 

But Dr Tint would have done well 
to have imitated this form of analy- 
sis, especially if lie whs going to 
differ in his conclusions, llu never 
tries to understand French policy 
(mu' incidentally does lie try to 
understand the Germans, although 
he refers ru ihcir “ uml erst niuluma 
and touching” desire to maintain 
friendly re bilious with France). 
When luted with such a rich subject. 


Public and private points 



ROR WOLF 
mein faraill 


REINER KUNZE : 

ZlmmerlautstMrke 

67pp. .Frankfurt : Fischer. DM6. 


84pp. Frankfurt : Suhrkamp. DM4. 

NICOLAS BORN i 
DasAuge dee Bntdeckerg . . 

114pp. Hamburg : Rowoblt. DM6. 

KARL KROLOW :..ZellvergcJien. v 
• 111pp. Frankfiirt * Suhrkamp. DM18. 


HEINRICH BOLL t ' 

Gedichte 

34pp. Berlin : Liter oris dies Collo- 
quium. DM4. 


?«mt the mass of the - mainly un- 
nspiriug pdetry volumesto appear 
» “ erm6r, y. in recent months, Bor 


“the words fish and error- sound 


on of Mofitatcn, which aspire 
TO, oe sharp satires on the harrow 


; -It would be someth 
st a teitient to cal] Heii 


$ bf an under- 
c^Bttll’Bfirst 

thejdyjl of the'fomiiv as tho foed verses^ Gedichte spans ffq period 
point of the universe, but which are “5- 1,971, and it contains a mere 

miln net much mdre than ™ n ,® Poems.- ' These fall Initb two 
mildly -amusing. The best apd fun- ? ain categories: what might loosely 
in .mem famili nm oe termed the antithatiml 




uiest’ 


the temporarily remote but spatiallv • 
close 

. . . Mauerroste 
tlef tief 

unier dem Doni 

• • . Remains of walls ' . . v ' 

. deep deep . . 

vnder the cathedra) , . 

The long “Kfiln in”, although 
repetitive and overwritten', pointedly 
Instigates the urban renawers whose 
- • Pressluffhaimheirflakregimentor 

l! s J ro ^. ng the cl ty far mqre 
j.eRectifely. than the Allied bombing 
during the' Second Worjd War. It 
hr a battle of humanity against pro- 
fif, religion against Mammon:.' 

die Baukrflne des WDR ’ 

; gohBren zuiri Stadtbild 
ij • wie friiher 

' bevor die Preusaen kamen 1 
die des Dome • 

the cranes of WDR 1 ■ 

ere part of the city’s fpcfc 1 '. . 
as.qnco /, - . * - ■; 

before the' Prussiansf came ' ’ 
those of the cathedml- 


FensterlSden bleiben gcschlossen 
wie boi Unruhen . , ..... 

Bio summer street photograph 
does not show the slumber 
of ripening apples. 


go one heeds 


i'e real biography 
of a few flowers fn the tree’s 

The shutters remain closed 
os m times of trouble . , . 

T?ie phonograph qapnot “freeze” 
the processes of life and the phsshge 
or times _ these- .continue' tethorsO- 


... i _.vii.w.o«- urim tJUCLiy iu uo 

lessiy, and .here Is a hfnt of despOra- ' being worked out. 


qeral dc Gaulle und M Couvc dc 
rrvllle were rcsponsiblo. The 
xjjiar begins by referring to the 
' . , i n with which dc Gaulle discussed 

. Lffleditulcd tlic impmtant acts of 
ipolicy, nml be is at pains to stress 
, ■ and tu dismiss the notion that 
lion in the description of rGaidie could hclmvo as a gambler 
.ters barricaded against nting a risk nr u romantic letting 
Krolow. is ' concerned noself go. Ho cnncludos by stating 
day objects and experlwoKjeUef that during these eleven 
people, possessions, nouKtja^French fqrQign poUor was 
ships with women. Tbe wflnnall.v U'tdistie and in that hbnw 
of any of these brings fo 
his consciousness the re* 

-ing : “The fdom wall pj 

sldni” Zeitvergehen 

forcibly.that .it is still I 
poet to explore private 
: convincingly -and meawi® 
vein of “ malhrtrea.W '5, 
lyric poetry 1 id Gefniatiy 


or optimism being “ stretched to the 
point of lunacy ”. At best," itis lint 
tjusy to see why" some particular 
policy was pursued, " even the most 
obtuse ’’ could see its defects, and 
“ a saner assessment " Is sometimes 
forthcoming. 

Naturally It is de Gaulie who re- 
ceives most of this sharp criticism, 
nnd we have , to note that, tho first 


saw very clearly. 

It is interesting to compure the 
two authors in their treatment of 
Fninca-ticrmnii relations. M Couvc 
de Mui-vUle outlines ccrinin themes, 
such us the dose collaboration be- 
tween the French und the Germans 
mi Comutnu Market matters, Aden- 
auer’s gratitude towards de Gaullo 
because lie opposed any idea of 


dFsap pointment s (and M (Suva * de ovoii Vjw iim»* trivial issues to Reiiernl 
Miirviilc mentions, us u flual exumnlo consider at inns of expediency based 
of unfortunate Gerniun action, tiis on Car-reaching plans for the rclcnt- 
lielief thut it was the over-precipitate less prnnioinin of French prestige 

^ ii. f*. «»•>»».. n — — j. icniiiids ns slant the British have 

always lind strong views on French 
foreign policy. What is needed is a 


eleven vears of the -Fifth'. Republic . neutralising Germany and because 
are described as “the Guullist inter- of his loyal behaviour during the 


Ostpolitik of Willy Brandt which 
caused the Soviet Union to take 
action in Prague), this French policy 
was bold and European. Dr TLut is 
more inclined to dismiss U as a great 

J iieco of nonsense, a form of fro wipe 
’serf which could subsist while 
Adenauer was there, but wits even- 


careful explanation of what that 

f inlicy has been, utid it Is disappoint- 
nn :that this first volume In a new: 
series oF Foreign Policy Studies has 
not provided it. 
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Viewpoint 


BY GRAHAM HOUGH 


W E ark f.nthring Europe, Mr 
Brownjohn informed us Inst 
week. Well, we can hardly be 
doing that, since we have never been 
nny where else. We are in fact join- 
ing an economic and political asso- 
ciation, consisting up to now of six 
countries oE Western Europe, with 
whom our geographical and cultural 
links have always been close. We 
would have done better to join when 
wo were first asked to, fifteen years 
ago ; and if our later accession has 
been a difficult one we have largely 
ourselves to thank. Better late than 
never. Nothing in the political 
world today can command unquali- 
fied jubilation ; but this is an 
occasion for hope, for a tribute to 
the tireless patience of the nego- 
tiators, for a temperate but pro- 
found satisfaction. Since we have 
been long on rhetoric, positive or 
negative, and rather short on reasons 
lately, let me state the reasons for 
satisfaction. 

Considering that world peace 
may be safeguarded only by 
creative efforts equal to the 
dangers which menace it | 

Convinced that the contribution 
which an organized and vital 
Europe cau bring to civilization 
. Is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations ; 

Conscious of the fact that 
Europe can - be built only by 
concrete actions which create a 
' real 1 solidarity apd by the estab- 
lishment of common bases For 
economic development : 
we havfe taken the one step pos- 
sible -to unite ourselves with those 
whose earlier and more acute con- 
sciousness of these matters has 
already led to .qctibn. The lines 

a uotetP i 

io treaty setting up the 
Coal and Steel Common! 


attempts to be with them but not 
of them have failed ; there is noth- 
ing to do but to join them. 

We made our contribution to the 
salvation of Europe in 1940 and the 
five years following, and it is one 
of which we have no reason to be 
ashamed. Since then our record has 
not been a brilliant one. 

All, all of a piece throughout ; 

Thy chase had a beast in view ; 

Thy wars brought nothing about; 

Thy lovers were all untrue. 

Tls well an old age is out 
And time to begin a new. 

Dryden’s lines for an earlier New 
Year sum up our history since 1945 
with disquieting aptness, and on 
January I of this year they seem 
to Eall mto place. Something did 
happen on that day besides ritual 
intoxication and Auld Lang Syne. 

But New .Year's Days 'are idols of Italian sources, beginning with 
uie imagination, and other red-letter Chaucer and ending with T. S. Eliot, 
aays often little less so. We know And a rather shorter history of 
verv well that all history is an un- European literature with special re- 
orokeu web, that there are no real Eerence to British influences upon 


have worn thin, or turned nut to lie 
misalliances. A cynic could say that 
we are turning to Europe because we 
have nowhere else to turn. A more 
cn refill spectator could say that we 
have been there nil the time, and are 
now transforming into a political 
bond a cultural bond that hns 
always been real and has been 
growing steudily more active in 
recent years. A private citizen 
without special opportunities enn 
speak only of what has come under 
his own observation. This is what 
has conic under mine. Till about 
seven years ago every young aca- 
demic, every graduate student who 
wanted to widen his professional ex- 

K erience and see a bit of the world 
ad only one thought — to go to 
America. The year in the States was 
de riguew for all but the least enter- 
prising. Now nobody thinks of It, 
unless impelled by failure at home 
or allured by a really heavy bribe. 
The young want a lectureship in 
Ttibingen or an assistantship in Paris. 
In our own universities a few years 
back “ visiting scholars ” was almost 
a synonym for Americans ; now they 
are as likely to be French or Italian 
or Dutch. In the 1950s new critical 
ideas, novel methodologies, were all 
expected to come from the States. 

Now that stream has dried up, and 
it is structuralist and neo-Marxist 
ideas, mainly from French sources, 
that excite the student intelligentsia. 
The linguistic attainments in our 
schools are still pretty poor ; but 
increasingly undergraduates are 
ashamed of this ; and the language 
laboratories are crowded with people 
learning German or Italian (or 
Spanish or Russian for that matter) 
quite outside the system. No doubt 
these are special cases, and they have 
nothing particular to do with EEC ; 
but they chart a current of feeling ; 
they indicate a return to what is 
historically considered a more nor- 
mal European situation after an 
Atlantic episode that will probably 
prove, to have been a cultural aber- 
ration. Of course the English were 
never insular ; but they are now seek- 
ing outlets from their island in a 
different direction. 

At Lhis point If is customary for 
those in my trade to offer a short 
history of English literature with 
special reference to its French and 


beginnings and no real ends, and 
that what seem to be beginnings and 
ends are only so by our arbitrary 
punctuation marks. Every climactic 
event .has its roots far in the past, 
every institution carries die seeds of 
its own transformation, and the out- 
wardly manifested new start is only 
the ratification of a process that has 
been going on unnoticed for years/ 
This is die case with our entry into 
EEC. Much of what it implies has' 
already happened, partly by a mere 
f attrition 


negative process o: 
by positive ra 


attrition, partly 
have‘not been suSicjently remarked! 


to 5Sh Wl^h^lJEd £2 Inely dlfflcX 
tat stmolv imperial barrassment it causi 


VT-, jUSt 

come, from the preamble to 

* ’ e r 

It Is Interesting to note fiat simply imperial red. To the youn 


it, beginning (if you miss out King 
Arthur) with Locke and Richardson, 
passing to Scott and Dickens, anfl 
ending with a guarded reference to 
Beckett, the amphibious Franco- 
Irishman to whom our claim is not 
very strong. I could do this ; but 

E erhaps it Is not . necessary, There 
as never been a time when these 
multitudinous linkages have been 
forgotten, and text-book platitudes 
may even impair our conception of 
the deeply Interwoven character of 
European intellectual life. They 
have never . been forgotten, that Is 
to say, in their own. realm— that of 
in. the political and econo* 
offen disappear 

. It is indeed . 

“Of genuinely difficult to know what 
cultural factors - 
e can see. the ero 


the Renaissance: but 

difference. For tft e fi^£JRZI0 MALAPARTE : 

to* do ^someth im*cuE$ ba **° al Crem,ino e altri incdUI 
live about it, to translated romanzo 

existed "in Florcnce: VallccchL Uym 

tical “* 


action must 


political motives7rnm?^ urziomai APARTn died in 1957 : 
' and inime" 
outcome must remain 


particular and inimS'. 1 > and II buffo al Cremlinn is the 
main? 15* seventh volume of posthumous 


since 
a vust 


umcwiie must remain ing.: . ,,W 'T 

is why our satisfaction^^,*. 1 ? , ha T appear f! d 
inordinate. But in t£? n * D i d he , !?*«•. such y 
immediate political a«iJ*° unt of unpublished materia that 
seen as seconding. & rteei ! years are not enough for 
filling out an idea ^ editing? More important, were 

for more compelling a?iddfc SSB u WOrks T rth ?. ubl i sh A ‘ ng ,* 
standing. That is V, S ^ e y worth reading? Awkward 
tion should also Iia \SL i*testioni, to be sure, but then some 
It can of ro,.^ hJ^>PJe may well ask whether there 

is beside the poifu^a n ?&T hine i nt hP ° E Ma,npar f l? ‘r tl,at 
we are ioinine is honestly be recommended. 

mic coiiimunuy. Tbh«& ell > Ka l iUt *> of course, and with 
sore nnint u*!rli reservations La pelle, and. . . . 

Mr ^ u B0 , b,lck 

repelled by “ blatant ' « M tha beginning. Italian and un- 
arruneement<? « i aSS**", Fnscist and anti-Fascist, 

thought that even and Francophile, hnlf- 

ettS« hS a L!S5 but anti-German, a Marxist 

dled a Christian,’ Malapartc 
rtni? f S n 10 be everything and its 

^^JJOsite at the same time. Either 
a c ? se % chance or by choice, he regn- 
f^L U i?'. V el in ^ l' ece ! v ? found himself swimming 

u n iP ,n bcadl %5tnst the stream : no wonder if 
Poppei hardly an aWjj ia j c ni0 re enemies limn friends. 
Marxian pan-econoralsm; Mussolini had ample reasons for 
Everyone has learnt tatishing him lo Lipuri, even if his 
that the development ileWArcitaliana (1928) 
cannot be fully underaowP Perhaps the only goad (or 
history of ideas is treatelWttble) poems to be inspired by 
mentioning the conditiowf5 IS11 '.. «nd no less a man than 
origin and the situation P* 0 (iobettl described him us 
originators, among whidpe best pen of Fascism Could 
lions the economic aspect*. P 0 © 1 claim the immunity of Hie 
significant. Iwn when the dictutor weighed 

The f.LLen..nr^“" » f „ 

debate we have just beMgRM? 1 * 11 e canla >1 gallo 

and that still continues isP Mussolini inonta a cavnllo 
vast majority of the inbaWrtst the derision of Fascism coil- 
these islands have no conwnad in Italia barbara (1925) ? 
judge of the economic talpa' false, mediocre modern Italy 
volved. We are left to if .not long to live, she will not 
But whose p9< . . Not many Italian writers 


A Saxon 
in the 
ranks of 
Tuscany 

THE CHANGEABLE CAREER 
OF CURZIO MALAPARTE 


authority. 


since the experts so mar 


time had Malaparte's cour- 


.. . r causes to Mr Btowii- 

88 a Piece of writing this is greatiy is only a* Quaint Matoriaf mamirlf J ohn », whe P be hears the word cul- 
lUperior to the sour letter on th l The ?e S tite * White cSSS* -SEfJS 2"$* f ° r hi u 8 ***** 

.. Common . Market devised by Mr wealth haX becmn^aduallv^ttaS" We ha T® 8een the rhetoric 

• Brownjohn and sigqed by diirty- uated-Sr in the caSe^f Snmh am£»* of -, cultur ® . used to cover rapacity 
, Sevan English writers in July, 1971 ; and Rliodesia violently hrnipn and aggre8 ^ 0D too often : and it is * 

u a pofucal document ff it ^df h^ec for S.e^ Black Com&wSh i b .V ry ’, l S ' 5k <*?“»»'■ 

course on a level of seriousness to have vanished?^ SSP caa 6 ,i here 18 »q.wch danger; but it 

£ d “ si? 

- 

arp 0 ^ a SQmethlna else^:planned- portibit of; toy. academe colfeagues SSSP Ktt a 'P rofe ^ ' 

relinquishniept - or sotn^-: . measure , wete sitting : on tha edgeR V nf their 1 -l--®A’ ^ n -'^ arke - eB1 ‘ SBld to md 
of. national' soyerriguty/:.'^ '^^!.' * 

. of ;gqod will HvO Mwrt ^is'febe - Uca! .laavo j rt ^Ke.United 

land.Beethoven-p-.,! 
hte'. and Breughel 
Flaubert, and Gio- .. 
vbut T Realized that: . 


e A. . . Not many 
ana*tbe time had Mi 

agree? Here as far as I HL . 

cerned things become jnau\en came his Technique an coup 
clearer. I do know some olftet (1931), published in French, 
nomists who write against claimed in Purls, and immediately 
sion to the Community. AdPtiilted into English and German, 

on non-economic grounds tiaUjanned in Fascist Italy and pre- 

ever side they are onl^OTl&^ernmiiy as well as in Soviet 
i”‘ ,1,, M hpr .Ufa: It is true that the book Is 

be on the othe ... fiber communist nor democratic, 

" * it is certainly not Fascist either, 
kit .is hard to understand how 
[8 parte could imagine that on 
jng back from Paris, he would 
icoiaimed in Rome. 

Stead he was sent to Lipari, but 
\4rpg a blessing in disguise: 
d inactivity caused him to con- 
ttrate on purely literary pursuits, 
X, out of Lipari came some fine 
hiss. .The stories collected in Fughe 
fg lone (“Flights in. Prison” 
Saiigite r Blood” 1937), 
coma me (“Woman like me” 
Sfi pre decidedly better than any- 
be had written before, includ- 
le famous Technique. His poli- 
essay may have great lucidity 
.be brilliantly prophetic about 
t roles and destinies of Hitler 
Stalin in their own countries 
|n Europe, but it pales beside 
arte's touching memories of 
ood and Tuscany, tbe fantasies 
« and freedom in which the 
or indulges. tr Prime amore " 
it.Love the story of a young 
/ho reacts at the sight of a 
aked girl qsleep in a field by 
fpiilse to murder her; “Donna 
Tna ", a SQtt.oC prose-poetn in 
.6 . at the imaginary 
fwould make him' 
come me (" City Ii 
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cldc witli that systematic negation of 
oil ideologies which had a brief 
moment of favour in Italy at that 
time, and passed by tlio name of 
Qiiulunquismo , 

After La pelle, Malaparto left 
Italy again. Fascism and anti- 
Fascism had both foiled. The de- 
gradation of the country had touched 
bottom. The Italians, and even the 
Neapolitans whoso character lie had 
tried to vindicate, were all up in 
arms against La pelle, which they 
found defamatory. He went nil a 
long trip to South America, then tra- 
velled in Europe and spent some 
time in Germany, writing all the 
time for several newspapers and pas- 
sing judgment on Europe. His verdict 
was collected posthumously in 
Mtnnuui murcLii (“ Rotten Mother 
aiul is very pessimistic indeed: 
Europe is dead. 

But in Europe one people is alive : 
the Tuscans. Curiously, or rather 
very appropriately in his case, the 
writing of the articles that went Into 
Afnmiun marctci was accompanied by 
a series of pieces in praise of Tus- 
cany and the Tuscans, published in 
195& under the title MuZcactfi 
tosami (“ Confounded Tuscans ). 
They make a delightful, very 
prnvncutive, very convincing book, 
illuminating the Tuscans until 
as they arc t“T!iu only free 
people, the only one in Italy 
that lius never suffered foreign 
doiiiiiuitinu ") and in their relations 
with the rest of Italy ( A dead 
Tuscan Is worth more than all llio 
other living Italians puL together ’ ). 

The “other Italians" wore tint 
likely tn accept this. But Malapartc 
hud some tiling in store that would 
please them loo. Along with the 
articles that went into Miueactti 
toscani he had luwn writ in b at the 
same time another series of pieces 
n» the Italians of other regions. 
These too were collected posthu- 
mously, under the title Bciwdrili 
tfciliaiti (“Blessed Indians”), and 
they too make very good reading. 
The Italians are “ the most slandered 
people In the world” j ill Italy ail 
aura of natural dignity surrounds 
every thing and everyone ; the 
Venetians are “ without doubt the 
gentlest people in Italy ’ and the 
Romans “the noblest ju the world . 
Hut the Piedmontese w were mis- 
taken when they thought that Italy 
was a European country: Italy is, 
and has always boen, an Oriental 
country ”, and Piedmont '/the west- 
ern borderland of Levantine Italy ■ 
The Orient, in any case, was Mala- 
narte's last infatuation. Ho went to 
China In 1956 at the invitation of 


Malaaarte in the iast ti ear of his life. He is wearing a surgical mask to 
protect others from infection, as he ions suffering from acute tuberculosis. 


woman 


on -.«AeT come: ine'! ' ("City, like 
ROBERT FROST 7A a delightful description oE the. 


monstrous happened. But a good 
journalist has to be ; present, -and 
Mala parte was . an' = excellent 


■JOHN FRASER 
B. TRAVEN 


pla«fl4rd,:6L;di»;] 



city In which he would like to 
here are tiiree stories that, may ' 
ply be fecommePded. . 
jd from the “confino” by 
jv .intervention, and having 

f id Mussolini with the famous 
rd ; ; (f* Saluiti scDnPinati ’ ), 
arte Stuck for a titpe to Ins 

: POEMS ' r . jLence of *Surr|?nHsm and other 

. RoyFUIIfir'r:^. (tifgarde movements.''' And. when 
■; 1 WllliamStaHWO for the Freneh 


niiuauiu.v . . . — — , , — - . , 

Journalist. It has been said, too. that, 
the suffering of animals moved mm 
more than the-' suffering of. people. 


and ^umanU^'~ of ^the Chinese revo- 
lution, and in admiration for the 
very Tuscan qualities of the Chinese 
people, when a sudden illness caused 
him to fly back to Rome. He lived on 
in agony for a few months, and just 
before dying became a Roman Catho- 
lic. 

A book on China (and Russia) was 
the first to appear posthumously, 
followed immediately by Momma 
marcia and Benedetti ifcihom. These 
were well worth publishing but the 
same hgrdly applies to ids fourth 
posthumous book, V ingles e in vara- 
diso r The Englishman . in Para- 
dise”). Malaparte knew little Eng- 
lish and few English people- He 
' and Scotland as 
from Paris for 
and 
dls- 

„ .... pro- 

BrJtishl He 
(the author. 


visited England 
a journalist 


ly a .... — . 

French angle is clearly 


cernible in 
nouncements on the 
sees D. H. Lawrence 




that the dead horses in the frozen 
lakes of Finland were for him a more 
unbearable sight than the defiled 


uiuicoi Bum —a — - -it. Ti 

Kiris of Soroca or the crucified Jews occupied Europe to liberated Hw. 
of Jassy. But this is simply not Lrue. the last .chapter of J^dpwtt, whose 


only" a few weeks in 1933, 

lovely women, vintage wines,. exotic 
food— what a menagerie, what a 
bazaar I : “ I recognized the hands 
df the Hohenzollern.” Alas, we ««* Y.* 

Srtlnu' ''' pr0vi " Claii “ U: ° rthB ' “ C r 9 ° L 

parvenu. : . i . i eyes of Eugfene Marsan, and Edward 

1 - VII through those of Andr£ Maurois. 

The only passages In the book which 
ore Teafiy warni and deeply felt are 

.. Ll.L 1 sliM.r 


History of 
Modern Greek 
Literature 

Linos Politis 

Professor Politic takes ns his 
start ins-pnint the first work written 
in Modern Greek, rlic elcventh- 
centui y epic of Digeuis Akritas, and 
follows the development of his 
country's literature down to the 
recent writ in gs of Kavafis, 

Sikdiaiios, Ka/Antzakis, anil StTeris. 
£5-5© 

Notions and 
Facts 

Collected Criticism and 
Research 

Mary Lascelles 

Ttiis volume contains essays, -.in iclcs, 
lectures, and reviews, and a brief 
memoir. They luive appeared over 
twenty years, have lately l>ccn 
revised, and arc chiefly concerned 
with Shakespeare, Johnson, and 
Scott. Of the two exceptions, one 
twees mi ancient myth in its course 
through English poetry, the oilier 
recalls the life and work of 
R. \V. 1 1i.ipni.rn . 2 plates £4-50 


Logic, 

Language- 
Games. and 
Information 

Kantian Themes in the 
Philosophy of Logic 

Jaakko Hintlkka 

What is the relevance of formal logic 
to the activities in which language is 
used to some non-linguist ic purpose? 
What kind ofinfonrutfon can 
deduction give us ? Thv fanner 
question leads the Author ui cxjntinc 
the most important connecting links 
which philosopliers hive postulated 
between language and reality. The 
latter leads him to aiuvlysc the salient 
notions of aiuiyticity, tautology , and 
jnfonnation. jtertligures £s - 75 

Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville 

Arch it act to the King 

Derek Unstrum 

Sir Jeffry "Wyatville was the _ 
architect whoremoddkd Windsor 
Castle for George IV; but before 
this he had been a successful country 
house architect, with Longleat, _ 
Endsleigh, and Chatsn ortli to his 
credit, in this first book about 
Wyatville, his work is set against the 
background of contemporary 
patronage and the development of 
the architectural profession . 

. 180 illustrations . 15 test figures 


La pelle (1949) is ti sort 0 _ 
tinuatmn of Kaputt, in which the 
author's observation moves from 


.Jnclinatioris.'TIe founded and 
Wnsnctlive, b literary niag«- 
at did much to deprovmcipllze 
letters, exposing them to me 


though' Malaparte’s, very 


. .* V EriwIrt RrocK 
V .Badcjifle Squl)^ 
. Wendell Berry. 


isiiteiiant Breton and Captain 
V*. Italy was at war . with 
, but Main parte co^ld not be 
(with the : French poets ; he 
.jtexBcdy in line with the puce, 
vhorror of thq war. was the 
ition of Kaputt (1944).' The 
irity o! Malaparte's moral; dis- 
y.TOr the. violence./ cruelty, 
’ inbuman syfEe^ng 
: has beeii doubted, 

v-r-i£rr5 

- , • • — - ^i| '• 


IIIUU(IH V, 

love of animals should endear him to 
the British. 

A sincere, deeply fob pity for tbe 
decadence ' -and humiHation - .01 
Europe runs throughoin Kaputt. No 
other writer, perhaps., has brought 
out so vividly ihe tragic, reality or 
rliln ! Bitd' desolation; and On tins 


chap! — . .. . 

subject is '-Naples, links the two 
books together. . As frequently, 
happens wnett a successful wprk has . 
a sequel, the best tricks become 


those in which he remimsces about 
Paris and la , bello: dpoque, And iu 
a (mediocre) .extravaganza about 
the time, before Caesar's landing, 
when the Channel was no larger 




thought 

verso; 


of Course, when he deals „ T ,. 
■ but instead : of , an objective 



ot «s& stese t±&£gz t «“• '»»« 


qil QUOVIH1V M V r . -I t sm ' 

«yle !;l»-: r rV*ry cont^cieo, sensational .« «• «• 

in «f M : 

jo thc Ajlies. - and especially the;,, the Kremlin ® *®W' collection ; _ . -v - ' _ 

abler ■Mai* , Ainericausi^cape 

try body and MalOptirte’s.'poUtlcaJi position .-ivUd-.^jhg ; pgajgn :1« : PrQSS ■ 

jngs. Uristb- . . tilWays verydifficult tq define, but ’.■Two, qf - them^the stpry*. and . ; . v 

f q| letters, " in it often sfleni^ to coift^ ^ JJ od tragedla ItaUana * (the longest »■ 


■ tery, dllli^d lnto i sarlei 

connoted; sensational, c j 


of uiK Frentii, updeHtoon them well, and, 
-Yajiff . as we — y ” r ' 


fcularly 


uku, „ gemiina emotion, . Malaparje 1 

abd its' representation, 1 so. that the Course, 
'most- moving scene 'seems to .become .-Italian 
only a phetegt fot a hravure passage/; other p 
And .' the/ suobblshneBHr . the , home- ; nor. .^9 the, 
dropping ; - are :unbeerebJer 'M 
parte has known “ ev^ybody 
' tasted everything. 1 .KingSi 
' crats; statesmen, men 



English Roman 
Catholics and 
Higher 
Education 
1830-1903 
; Vincent Alan 
McClelland 

The effort to Come to terms with die 
larger society wilhm which Roman 
, Catholics had to function is the main 
: ihemaoftlds study. T1»e ijfoWem ■ 
can be wen in inieroixam in the light 
for higher education and in the 
intern^ tcn^niSimJtumtoil to . 

. wWCh u gxvcrisct fa [ . . 
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New Books from 
Vallentine 


Fedayeen 


Tlio Story of ihe Palestinian 
Guerrillas 

Zeev SchEff & Raphael 

Roihsteln 

An authoritative and balanced account 
ol the Fedayaem movement which 
brings its history, ideology, loaders end 
alms into focus, and analyses lha 
events of Munich end after. 

252 pages. illustrated, £2.50 

Arab Attitudes to 

Israel 

Y. Harkabi 

This important book represents the 
res ui I of a vast amount of research 
Into (he nttit Lidos of the Arabs towards 
Israel, as manifested bolh in tholr 
explicit aims and in their declared 
i duo logy on thu roots of tho Palestine 
problem. 

SP’payoi. r3.9i 

One More River 

Lynne Reid Banks 

A compel ling toonago novel by the 
author of the bcsi-saliing L-Shaped 
Doom. set in Israel around the time 
of Ihe Six-Day War. 

240 pages £2. tO 

Mist of Memory 

An Autobiography 

Bernard Sachs 

Bernard Sachs's sensilivo autobio- 
graphy openB in the Lithuanian village 
of hia childhood. From there the sto r v 
moves to South Africa and more recent 
events, recording In particular Mr. 
Sachs’s active involvemonl with tha 
radical movement there in the period 
between the iwo World Wars. 

288 pages. C2.75 

When Jerusalem 
Burned 

Gerard Israel & Jacques L^baYj; 

The authors reconstruct most vividly 
the dramatic 
Roman 
.lls Temple 

.260 pages. Illustrated. £ 2.26 


and mm of the poorest) arc obviously 
iinlinisliucl novels, and others are 
probably sketches for intended 
novels. Among these "La congluru” 
("The Conspiracy "), which contains 
some in mice ut-i (totting passages on 
Lesbian love, belongs to the erode 
vein running through much of Mala- 
pu rie’s work. That vei n flows 
copiously throughout this hook. The 
wonderful opening of “ A ihe no e 
Clcliu ” and the whole of (< El sogno ” 
( M The D renin both based on n 
lirotl i er-u lid-sister relationship, arc 
among Lite best examples of Main- 
par i te’s D'Annunzio-like gift for ele- 
vating ^disutility into poetry. 

There is no denying that Mnla- 

K artc owed much to D’Annunzio: he 
ud, however, something that was 
totally lacking in D'Annunzio: a 
sense of humour and a capacity for 
solf-criticism. The first, which was 
abundant in kaputt, is also notice- 
able in II hallo ul Crcinlinri, especi- 


ally in " Cucciatori di moschc *' 
(“Fly Hunters ").• an amusing story 
about a Neapolitan family and its 
trade. The second makes its appear- 
ance here mid there, but triumphs 
in a surprising piece called “Un 
uniiio morto non 6 niorto ” (“ A Dead 
Man is not Dead ”). which relates 
un imaginary trial of Mussolini and 
confesses Mu Inpart e's own errors. 

Tlie shortest pieces, either deriv- 
ing from the memories of childhood 
which hud inspired Stmguc, or 
springing from the mature Mala- 
pane’s infatuation for Capri, arc 
generally good, but the plum is the 
title story. According to the author’s 
intentions, and in his own (typically 
French -lade n) words, II hallo al 
Cremlino should have heen " a 
faithful portrait of the Marxist aris- 
tocracy of Soviet Russia, the Com- 
munist haute society of Moscow, 
with its scandals, its courtiers and 
favourites and profiteers, its fetes 


gal antes ami halls, its let Ires tie 
cachet and conspiracies ”, Every- 
thing in the novel ivus to be true : 
men and women, cvcnLs, things and 
places. In fact the cliuructers keep 
their own names, from Suilin, 
Lunacharsky and Litvinov to Maya- 
kovsky, Bulgakov and Marika, the 
girl from lutoiirist. 

What we have of the novel (six 
chapters) is interesting and attrac- 
tive enough to make us regret that 
it was not finished, but it is easy to 
understand why it was nor. 
Obviously, it was started at the time 
of Malnpurte's first visit to Russia 
(1929) and resumed after the war. 
Up to that Lime his ideas uhnut the 
evolution of Soviet society could 
have made the book u success, but 
with the death of Stalin and the 
advent of Khrushchev nil its “ pro- 

F ilietic” value was lost. Some of the 
ragments now published, especially 
those concerning a few pro-Rovohi- 


jionary characters, paijJ 

tWeVusMo survive *5® tlllnks make the be . st P° C JP ' " 
satire of the new (M# that lhis is what thcse cdit< ? 8 

? a t V h 8 .n t k h0 a U ^ ; ^ 

Malun frte The°t? 5 fewrafited reader, as opposed to a 

SlSr f?im* SnxmiwX? Hut ? or * W0 1*S agree on the that is what x 
Geniid^orkto^ "»J hl . n P® 1 .®** “ nd 1i5ra” scenes, as he tells me I did. 
around his neck nn/Sw* 0 t l lRt the Cbri 1st: an position on your reviewer’s hasty grab for the 
loBor rldM t0 , anll ® aIs « Penpheral clich6 m | gse8 the whole point . the 

!” t It,™ moral scheme of the poem. Mathurfi scenes I take to be especl- 

irt history, 
elsewhere, 
cations he 


Interesting and controversial issues 
of some substance which I deliber- 
ately included. 

Your reviewer’s four points are as 
follows : 

(1) When L wrote “ Mathura drink- 
ing scenes of classical inspiration ”, 
meant, not “Gand- 


(wrongly) 
e. In view 


the word meaning 
11 Mongol ” discussed there 
of our decision (noted by your 
reviewer) to omit diacritical® and 
moke Indian names sayablc in 
English, the "gli*' in the middle of 


Writ, Rawson enjoys no divine affla- 
tus either i the former however as a 
rule mentions the choices In inter- 

E rotation which arc open to the art 
istorian on crucial questions. No 
ono would guess that Mr Raws on, on 


sale development of general union- 
ism along the lines which ho has 
established. Their remarks about Mr 
Jones's views on participation 
should, surely, be considered in this 

1 ■ 1 . rru Sm a rAiM. 


light ? They are written in a com- 
a word represents no related English new and unrovealed argument, is plcto lock of hostility anu they aro 
sound, Rnd docs not correspond with quite deliberately adopting the presented in the context of qn 
(eg, “film mogul"), 
ily foresee “ replies " 



Gmimii . Romanticism, i gemess ” I was referring not to 
predilection for morbid *." style” but to his eagerness, on 
Gerninii Weltsclmiert wtndlflerent point, which he does not 
; sible components of hu neistlon here. So far as I am con- 
rhey show all through kerned, Professor Empson always 
La pc tie, and they {pvnfcites like an angel, 
i shed novel its curioui 
llavniir. 


common usage 

One can easL„ 

oil all the above details— for 
example, accumulation of eases of 
opposite usages or opinions. Their 
very variety is part of my point. But 
die real issue lies In these points 
alone, and concerns the right of an 
anonymous reviewer to make con- 


one at plate 49a in Professor Row- lecture as to how I wrote sound as 

hnH’ii hAAk Tha rTncnral incmroti ATI s. i -_l— 


4 Indian Art 


T o the Editor 


Fathers and 
Children 

Sir,— Absence abroad bus pre- 
vented inc from replying earlier in 
tbe review of my lecture on Fathers 
and Children (December 22, 1972). 
Your reviewer spenks of niv “un- 
acknowledged omissions and mis- 
representations of the original”, of 
my “ rearrangement ” of Turgenev’s 
text “to suit [niy] thesis’*, and of 
factual errors concerning the 
models for Bazarov aud the state of 

E resent scholarship on the novel”, 
esidcs unspci 
— all of wiiich 


(identified by Polovtsev with a Dr 
Dimitrlcv). On the basis of Ostrov- 
skayas account, M Granjard, fol- 
lowed by Yuriiinliusky (in tlie revised 
version of his biography), speaks of 
two mudcls for Bazarov, both doctors, 
one of whom, according to him, Tur- 
genev met in the Isle of Wight. Cher- 
nov speaks of one doctor only, whom 
he colls Yakuslikin ; and Pustovoit 
nnd others, including Professor FreB- 


nashego obshchestvn ” lie could have 
done so without fear of censorship : 
lie was not writing for publication. 
He chose not to. Sir Isaiah should 
respect the text to that extent. 

When I mentioned “ rearrange- 
ment" of the text of Fathers and 
Children, 1 could have said “ mis- 
quotation ” of the text. On pages 27- 
28 on his lecture he quotes Bazarov 
as saying to Arkadi Kirsanov : “No, 
friend, if you hnve decided to knock 
everything down, you must knock 
yourself down, too. The ground must 
be cleared.” The first sentence of 
this quotation conies from chapter 
twenty-one of the novel, the second 
sentence from chapter ten. Similarly, 

I 


Blr, — I must apologize for troub- 
you at such length over a rela- 


land’s book. The classical Inspiration 
is earlier than Gandhiira, from less 
familiar originals I 

(2) In dating tlie Sihagiri paintings 
into the fifth century, not twenty 

? ears later in the sixth, I am express- 
ng both a choice on evidence and a 
standard view. Professor Rowland's 
acceptance of the sixth has not the 
authority of Holy Writ. We do not 
even know — we guess — which king 
had them made. They are certainly 


n«u only out of print bu 

tiTi ii ^ he CG s^m?d^mni5 I ^^ y - lnsl S ni . flcan * r . eview ,», ? ut , 11 close enough to Andhra sculpture of may not be 
‘‘ almost a ru^ "WJ tam8 ? a " SSfif.ii®’ c 300 to wirrant some care In shift- needs much 

nrcfnrn* n n? mn aA.i!lTS ° f y0 ? r J0U . rna }S . r fP l, , tat!on > (no them ton law. Hecantlv a molar, afien aiven. 
prerate— and so perhaps 1* been quite unjustifiably damag- 

cliiim credit for the “wife . to me. I must ask that it be 
pcurniicc of the fiveesaplhdrawn. There is also a general 
festschrift. Certainly QKjht { ' ' 

reasons why I edited the* 


if it were considered opinion upon 
a matter of " fact **. 

Your reviewer omitted to mention 
a major misprint oil page 125. Akbar 
died in 1605, not 1G95, 

I am glad he appreciated the 
,a zest M of the writing. But it seems 
to mo that, in the publishing era now 
dawning on us, the whole Issue of 
criticizing condensed (and In this 
caso much rewritten) texts, In which 
substantial and interesting points 
obvious to tbe hasty eye. 
more thought than it Is 


precisely because the fe 
difficult to obtain. One: 


point— the festschrift wes 
° — '’-- ’sir Smith aii 
Mr Duval mil 


Sydney Gnodslr Smith as i 
K. D. Duval 


l , , , i— »L - on Page 28, the words "Aristocracy 

norn in ms standard work, support, liberalism, progress, principles . . .” 
the single model ” theory. Still are followed by the statement that 
others have pressed the claims of The younger Kirsanov cannot quite 
uciinsky, Dobrolyubov and, stranr~ , ~ *•>-- j -* ■- 


publisher. 

DUNCAH 

14 Purklaiids Ayeog 
wortiumi, Preston, Lao 
0QL. 


ucunsKy, iioDrnJyubov and, strangely 
enough, Tolstoy for this role. When 
I delivered the locture I wns con- 


,e- 


are followed by the statement fliat 
The younger Kirsanov cannot quite 
accept tills 1 ’, when the words are in 
fact addressed not to the younger 
Kirsanov but to Ills uncle. I do. not 
exposition of 

ll,,. t - — w mmiv tne novel ” from Sir Isaiah's lecti 

SW*** words should but I would like Turgenev’s arrm 
outweigh Ostrovskaya’s report, and It ment of the novel to be respected. 

me , l,lat Herzen settled tbe . As for the "models for Bazarov ” 
{JJ® ™ ,en J. , « said that there bad I;#m glad that Sir Isaiah now feels 
JSf 1 n?”!? *r of . Buznrov hi him- that "Turgenev's own words should 

, I' 1 Belinsky, m Bakunin, and outweigh Ostrovskaya's report”, 
the J radicals of Turgenev^ own words, whether in 

ate rarolv* w e«tiftcatloiis Ms Ternlnlscences or in his letters, 

n f , rel | cm tain, nor has the a ™. tho only factual source upon 
precise identity of the model which reliability , should he plawd 


jp t 

esides unspecified “minor Faults'' i T.'Ti «»»a tun- um lu ui 

-all of which, in Ids view, “impair .hUSf. » H,e Gnmjnrd-Yaniiolinsky expect "a continuous exp 
the grim nds of the arauinent ". 11,11 * low ,ncl| oed to think the novel from Sir Isaiah's lecture, 

, An attack on my views, whatever “““ ' * ** ' " T ’*”* ~ 

its nature, I should leave unan- 
swered ; blit I amnot allow to pass 
unchallenged criticisms which 
amount to imputations of dishonesty 
and of culpable ignorance. 

First, “amissions end misrepre- 
sentations ” j the only examples 
adduced by your reviewer occur in 
the quotation from Belinsky which 
forms the epigraph (not, asMie 
"the opening paragraph”] 
lecture. The paragraph 
Belinsky’s celebrated letter t- 
from which my quotation comes, is 
some 300 words long, and I chose 
from It the Sentences which made 

mil /nml RoKncliuM 


Guilty Rip 

Sir, — Your review of iht 
from the verse of Coleridg 
self and Mr Plrle (Decembn 
evirientfy not malignant, be 
ask leave to make >owq-< " 
such as tin authpr always 
merely factuul oneir ' ; 

The reviewer says that the 1 
to The Ancient A fnrirter, if 
from the text of tliepoeffl, 
have been given In ari apt 
pages 242-3 they are give* 
with line-references, nnd.rt 
after the first discussion' mi 
.whefetb^ 

that Mr- Firlei 


involved, 
our reviewer of my Studio Vista 
erback Indian Art (November 
asserts that haste induced cer- 
errors in what he takes to be 
ubi table fact, and cites ,in evi- 
ice four points : on all of them he 
.either wrong or insufficiently in- 
cd. I do not write books in haste 
it is an unworthy pieco of 
flightless barbarity that your 
nal should toss this impression 
our readers and my publishers, 
out recognizing the existence of 
views. It seems that tbe review 
. ts a single (excellent) readily 
able source for these four points, 
essor E. Rowland's Pelican His- 
of Indian Arti but in this sub- 
there Is room for more than one 
bh. The reviewer may not have 
ed° the book;. but a real spccl- 
ist should not have missed the more 


ing them too late. Recently a major, often given. We authors should all 
much published, masterpiece has like to see genuine appraisals of 

■ ' r * tlj ' 9 - *--« - — — ...L.i L.n Lmam ..m(«»AM un* 

*Yi 

be dogmatic on a dating point liko 


htly) shifted a full two cen 
iirai ‘ 

enulne scholar 


boon (rFgti . . 
turios : It -would surprise 
much if a 


liKC iu at-u kcuuiuc u|i|» uiww u. 

whnt actually has been written, not 

me very slapdash grumbling at what hasn’t 
cared to but. In a reviewer’s opinion of tbe 
nint liko conventions, ought to nave been. It 


highly controversial if not rejected 
view which secs Hellenistic inspira- 
tion behind the "bacchanalian ” sub- 
jects of Mathura sculpture, when 
nothing Is said of liko themes in 
Gandharan repertoire where Western 
influence is manifest. By the same 
token the dating of Sigiriya paintings 
is too important to ha altored from 
the received view held by a bald and 
dogmatic word. Transliteration is 
tiresome, but it should not he 
reduced to eccentricity through in- 
troducing n “spoken spelling”— 
whatever that may be — when Sigiriya 
is standard in art history and the San- 
skrit version always available and 
Eligible, 
ret 

caught out by the OED. Is one to 
suppose that Mr Raws on's decision 
not to connect liis narrative directly 
to the subjects of his illustrations 
also respects the new ora ? Too 
often in recent publications such 
more collocation of pictures and 
text savours n! haste, tho author’s or 
the publisher’s. 


thusiastic support for the new stylo 
of trade union leadership which is 
evolving with the emergence of Mr 
Jones and Hugh Scanlon as tho 
spokesmen for a new style of trade 
unionism. 

One of the distinguishing marks 
of this new style leadership i9 that 
its ideas are presented tentatively 
when necessary, and that ordinary 
members of the trade union move- 
ment now feel that they can c* 
without bcini 


press disagreement 
accused of lfise-maicste. ‘inis cornu 
certainly not have happened during 
the rule of the late Arthur De&k n 

and is still not advisable ini certain 

Orientalists trade unions which hove not k.ap* 
cannot abide Mogul, yet I hate to be up with the modernization estab- 
OED, Is one to fished by Messrs Jones and Scanlon. 

KEN FLEET. 

Tho Institute for Workers* Con- 
trol, Bertrand Russell House, 
Gamble Street, Forest Road West, 
Nottingham NG7 4ET. 


V Our reviewer writes t 
most extensive reference to 


this. Nothing in my text hangs on 
those twenty years. 

(3) “ Sihagiri “ is one of the sev- 
eral accepted spoken spellings of the 
namo elsewhere spelled Sigiriya. If 
your reviewer knew that both mean 

<( Un, 


conventions, ought 

seems that there is a special editorial 
problem here. 

P. S. RAWSON. 

School of Oriental Studies, Uni- 
versity Of Durham. 


Hon-liill”, he should have seen that V Our reviewer writes:— I don’t 
my choice may be more Sanskritlc, agree with Mr Rawson about a new 

I . ■ . “ T. 1 .1 ... ...Ll.l. r^linlni-g llwi him. 


but is not wrong. It even has the 
merits of preserving more visibly the 
“lion” element (Sihe, against Si) 
and being easier for English tongues 
to say (sec point 4). 

(4) " Mogul ”, which your reviewer 
declares ,r w. - ll not do", is in fact 
the only valid spelling for tho name 
of that dynasty given in tho 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
which can also be spelled “ Mughal ” 
and “ Moghul He will find the 
problems of the transliteration of 


era which licenses scholars like him- 
self, in an introductory and despera- 
tely condensed text, to controvert 
widely held views without giving 
supporting reasons or oven warning 
the reader that diversity of opinion 
exists. “ Interesting and controver- 
sial issues” thus introduced and dis- 
missed with a word indeed raise the 
suspicion that the claims proper to 
the reader of an elementary manual 
are forgotten, perhaps through un- 
due haste- If Rowland is not Holy 


-Tha 

.. . Jack 
Voncs — nearly five pages— in Tha 
ffaiu Unionism consists of a criticism 
of his views on industrial participa- 
tion. Hia views, tho book argues, 
offer " somewhat limbed remedies , 
fail “ adequately to meet the counter- 
revolution whicli lias been develop- 
ing ”, provide a “very limited for- 
mula " and contain “ a fundamental 
contradiction ” (pages 198-202). The 
review criticized these criticisms. Mr 
Fleet's letter provides no answer, out 
claims that in other respects tho 
authors support many of tho Ideas 
with which Mr Janes is identified, 
This is true but it is not ihe point at 
issue. Incidentally, the review of 
helping "forward tlie discussion on The New Unionism was a sympathe- 
this matter. Indeed, Coates and Top- tic one and, although it made two 
ham seem to be so content with the critical observations, it olso said that 
democratic commitments of’ Mr • the authors lind put the discussion or 
Jones that they advocate tho whole- workers’ control on to a new level. • 


Workers’ Control 

Sir,— Tlie perceptive review of 
The New Unionism by Ken Coates 
and Tony Topham (December 1) ts 
marred by Its commentary on the 
authors’ criticism of some of the 
ideas of Jack Jones, tho . General 
Secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union. 

Mr Jones has made very many 
statements on workers 1 control, and 
the authors of The New Unionism 
frequently refer to the very posi- 
tive role which he has played in 
holnina forward tlie discussion on 



natic events that followed the "JY fand.Bebnsky’s) ppmt, indicating ' Jr e “ present scholarship bn chiefly 
destruction ol Jerusalem and omissions save one by the normal HmW®* „ Z* 0 . familiarity with ' ".rtpye! 
la in 70 A.D. .-v. conventional : signs. The , only m languages, I lay no oote 47 


errnro ** In r **«««■.« ^ubbihh uoccor upon WtlOm • V* , , ,Vi, 

S l 22i d, fa Vfelter bo based the; figure of Bazarov. Mv a . n editor should ‘‘pick 
d 0 C fte r S and -hypotheses. . Nor reference ; to. ‘“the stats of present tlmt ho t h| okfi mokq tbe 
“the » as yet ^ of Boy thing in scholarship on the novel " concerned J 'ejected this idea, ai 

the state of present scholaishlo on cltieflyyie omission from SI' list of 

•resen tatlve essays” giyeh In 
c'laiml m “ gua B es . I lay no note 47 on pagos 36-37 of A. Batyuto’s 

claim) to ..impair the.grpunds of the ^mcle "Parizhskayarukopis’rSnaha 
ate my con- ]. S. Turgeneva ' Ottsy i deti 


he scent without the essence 

e, apparently Ingrained spinster. : an elderly lady of : paper thinness. her un^ertakiriRS, ' ' For i 
did riot easily share her Ultimate . rare distinction of mind, and yet with held small brief tor per 


ortainve 


Recently 

Published 


Genesis 1948 t . 

The' First Aicab-Esraeli War- 
ban K,urzma n 


ti.s 


assays ” giyeh 

omission .not so Indicated r goei' as claiml t '“v ^37 of A.Batvr 

follows,: “Tlie title of poet, the 
calling of b man of letters, lies 
“"ongst us long overshadowed tlie 
tinsel of epaulettes and uniforms of 
many colours”; this adds nothing 
material to the words that I quoted 
The other . (clearly 

omlsaloM consist: r ot Belinsky’s immoer of rtiisprlms . mispuiifr responsible: in 'fart''thrp«v.; jl1 8 - v — - . M 

usertlon that, die reputations of ^nations and theiike. none of which script -of tho novS < rA™fi?^ ,s hl 3P lt " examples. Your reviewer- 
Pusbkin end Gogol decliried In J^®^ FOuId; conceivably misleaii to Batyuto°' that Katknl 8 * a ® cor ^ n 8 sider the distinction a Ww* 


argument 

elusions. 

I 
fi 
vi 


r , , , . (KusiWjwTlifer^rfl 1961 No 4: 

the .“minor P^es 5778).. Careful study of the 

Sewer ’ ma ' h* yovr TOm ev ‘ den « provldod by tlus Barfs 
tewer^ since he does not mwwifo. mauuscript sheds much light oil- the 


knew how, on tho‘decoild | 
introduction 
This is .not to say that 
should be free to prW 
thinks the best verwon ; I 
o loyalty to tho authon,? 

' to the parson thh author! 

he wrote- tho poem; . . 
Eicnco the . intention of>*Kl 
ought to bo considered beraM 
ing Inter cliangos, and I-gwg 


• 4 <i i 


.1 • I 


serves 
and 


.'An epic ol courage '-^-Chalm Raphael, tjons . .. 

Jew#3fl Ghronfclp. daaeffngiy ^ have red is 

. ekiltul organisation of material. , Beawky, Arutles and Reviews, 

• Ctereld Kaulman, Now Statesmen , • eaitco^^by. F. M.. Golovenchenko, 

* 7€ap.igos.iltuslralod.£Jm. 


b .. , — - — -- v, mu, in 4 v— »yr. Uiie flgrcginii* likely only rnsnnnttlKl.ii c. ■ ihobc •< jo announce* Hint . l uu-j 

Belinsky’s view v gone over to the ^“der./not mentioned bv^ourrS rections^dth^i, f? 1 l w ? fbr. n ny is only td toll theniig. 
estebhshment j AiS] likewise, merely viewer) in the appendix on Distw- SS!2? A W -Untruth within easy reftti 

that: I fegartiy. 

s relevatn paragraph^ differs ^rdm 1 the no hiare RprimiB ». RewihH » JnS .'®1 •; made nis. : .,fS n ,. vi .g 


TANCB BABINGTON SMITH 

- - . . 

lacaulay 
Collins. £3.25. 

ly fifteen years after her death, 
j: Macaulay remains very mudi 
['to those who knew her. This 
Lpot, however, leave her easy to 
9 , about.. There ar 0 lives which 
made memorable by events, 

tby HaVour.'Aiid although MifS. aopve an, aespice consiani quesuuu- . — v . - - - . - . . 

Ron Smitb is right to claim ings. God. When It came to recon- of hrfef sketches, . reprinted 
Mj»ti]ay. ™ >n ordl- -rffi ng a thef stlc conscience with t^e ‘ Encounter, by such friends as 
riter ", it .is;not clear that she plain fact of loving and being loved -.-Bam Plomer, Anthony Powell and 
iWn tee right deduction from byd mal she chose the man. But Rosamond Lehmann, come closer. 
^Mndgcldmg thatRose “ rates ^ choice always -left an open terhays 

^graphy ’option. The Hound of Heaven was lately J^adous .and dUjdJb 

•iflS Ja 8 len?s id &e y “ w« : her flntireIy SieMg 

Pi* "f" toients. Hose .was - 1 u«, »i„» ,!,■ u^, i« «ha lnoti uwl. 


For instance, she 

i Jier own novels, 

and posterity may Well agree with 
her. Thus She remained someone of 
many facets, each bright and some 



is right to" claim ' ings " g^. “ when it"c£mb to'recqn- of brief 


from 

Wll- 


none attempting d 


ive tui. sne w^b.j 

1 it is the| essentia 

ites-beovPeJi Ihe 


Jioquished It,, ostensibly. : on ■ the 
grounds that ne did not care to bury 
dissenters or to baptize illegitimate 
inf ants, but in reality. .. .” * 

Such openings were attractive at 
contain a pretext 
by. an Idiot arid 
unread today. Even 

d, perhaps the most 

all her hooks, has become 
Rose did not.aspiro 
, as a novelist: she 

the spirit of the days 

arid that day has passed; On the other 
hand, as an essayist, she wrote much 
her occasional 
life because 
ey recall tneir maaer so naturally. 
_own froin this animal on her return So that finally those who knew 
from High Mass.” • , . . ‘ Rose Zn life are left with the savour 

She \vqs adept at . speh openln 
shots, playing WUh ; the ’theologlc 
gunpowder of tee 1920s | ■ One 


light satire , as exemplified in' The 
Towers 'of Trebiiond. The novel 


leads off with a foke In the opening as she spoke, and he 
seritehce : ^ ^ Take my. camel, dear 1 , pieces are still full of 
said my Aunt Dot« as she climbed they recall their maker 

i SO that finally thosi 
‘ Rose In life are left wi( 
t of 6 personality rather than with a 
1 • one-time member of the., literary 
i- establishment. They will enjoy Mi?a 


. . i dven- 

\ortly before Christmas, In the 


The Lifa'4^ Israeli 7 Prim© i 

?®59y Mann 

'• A fascinating account 

Woman, fit to bei.eciirttad t 

• Jewish Qbyoruei. ''.' 
l ; ' , 588 -page$ t iiiukiroleci.'£2^5\ • 

:, V* ’• ’**. •*, '.‘l * 1 

V' ‘ •>.* el 


full USi_ 

Words: mrak^J 
la aubstituted 





^ oii naJ fs: St b rian ° an th o IfJ Not that she was in the least Mtotl something but i 

■ ^IrMdfisfer” lette? wiSSr m <nenil>1 in her dealings either yrith final assesarient. 

‘ * the author ofman vwmraia this worW P r th6 nex£ ‘ she prided For how do you assess finally .somfr 

V^elLshe wa?Rc«? Macau- , herself on her nanoasenseshlp, site one who could be n 
ve.au, sue was ?ose Macauj whfttml^tap^roi^ffp af wi se v ev a^ t ^as 

at she . 

such— tease and poet ? 

t for self-CriUcism jbafei4 

. hard for her to faq consistent, j 

e bothered by possessed A natural taste Tor the first som 

' rate end tee was far too modest to tBitii «b»ui' 

claim such rank for herself in any of clergyman, webrylng of his job, re- escaped. 


•Which tejla 1 how : she 
; Worked, arid 


loye, i 
overttt 

corid daughter ;iri. ft 
'h'a spftmg. ftete __ 
clergymen abounded, 



'events ‘.ib her 'life were few, 
hterjo.a.f 


: t 

teV sttfaug . f Irdffi ©‘.family jin' ■ Ualrsp'llt details unle M t^cy could be 



■evepvolcet 


- _i^vKf Ifirtell ydii - 
w. 1 Poot ? pdPS has 4dst h|s ete 
faith rig am*.” Of, *A’Mr Dobie, a somely 


. must 
a vivid 
learn froin 
?■ there .was much about, 

' "" v frfe " 


ew, Bur‘ tefyTwHl fael "about, it 




rose-pritala-Thri rtfeht 
1 there. tbri jar inipnsons U Hand* 
sly, Brit the essential rose baa. 


• As time passed, she 

u i.' " b *, positiort for herself. ;.Her last noveji 

gamw :-(djMflh>ga; Macaih foiyers of Tribtzond, ptibUahod 


. n urilquC 
Her last novel. 


Clergymen abounded, and 6 momentary amusement in the game 
•a likewise, notably the histo- of jiving, ■ ■ 

ove] 
shei 
(he 

.... i:h» 

. . , ^ e P ' Ml® P? eQ ax survived: much ttibulatfah : ■'? tfi 

rte . en *^ tee paMeu cMQiree .death from cancer jof her lover, jh 


grandfather. 

toriB of health the; M .. A11W 

lovqd from Rugby, where , vyhep' tee waa seventy-five, was her. 
Hther w&s an assistant master,, best sr)d most acclaimed/ she bad 
W H ea survived: much tribulafibh: ■? tjab j 


death froin cancqr,of her, lover, tfte •_ 

the Liguriap- coast, briefer C 3estruct pn by- aidarmaVl-fireborab 
d to a doaVc ot e ducati on . 0*- . qjf her hotri'e, aud ita . contents^ tee .h 
filowedk first. the Hlgh .School pbllteratibri of the liberal aodSy ; In- , : 
‘ teen Eomcmile* • The , wblch tee had grown up— forjt waa ,- 
; life of -the Macaulays Was.fX- , Apiy through her tbughness of mnad *. , 

av ol ded'fifa f atriofhejjfriferjd « c 
fe w wfell wdth Her mother tt t> g. M,: Forster :■ I • 

■quarters. Whaq phe;, began to exit; ^artJram a: yamteed wowd, 
,tha .venture seems partly tp she was busy, ubiquitdus x loyed, by : ;] 
«en Aii escane^jflrtt into Verse. Ke r friends, ' .She traveJJed-^jer ; 
ntq' fiqtion. * Her: first P?veV idl6Syncratic pmririer of driving s 

. sonte wt^te.-hutit ; became fftmoue-^hejwrpte, lextraa-. > 
l — 1 ^e First^World W n *’ ••■--- * «i**«'*» ' 

rty, that 
dertenderivm . 

,Q A?5 ve 'u^ ' the ' ’ form - ' 




Giovanni Cirazzini 
Translated by Trie Mosbacher 

An muritandiLii-i wriiten v.-oi'k, 
com pad: and direct, with a quite 
remarkable quantity o( 
d ocumen tai i o n from s j'lceches, 
books, resolutions, minutes amt 
articles published clandestinely 


and in exile. In this book 
Giovanni Grazzini has used 
Solzhenitsyn lo illustrate the, • 
history of Russian literary A 
imellipcmsia since 1917, with 
special emphasis on the period 
since 19.-1 6. 

U.50 Michael Joseph 
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Progressive paradigms— Fanged forms 


HAITI* I.. L'f.ARKi: (Editor) : 

Models in Archaeology 
l,0.ir»pji. Methuen. £16. 

livolui ionary theory and nineteenth* 
century geological fieldwork pro- 
vided early archaeologists with 
models for postulating successive 

bgcs of chipped stone, polished glcul artefacts; an ecological parn- 
stoue, ceramic, copper, bronze and dlgin, through which ancient sites 

finally iron technologies. Cradles of ’ ’ 

civilization were superimposed to 
explain development of towns and 
agriculture in the Near East, Latin 


Jiliary New Archaeology : a innrphn* .• evolutionary terms. A cautionary GERARDO RKICilfif.-DOl.MATOI-'F ; 
logical paradigm, through which note is struck by G. L. L. Isaac, San A ffnotfii 
statistics aid interpretation of func- who also suggests that random drift a cttitra nf 
tional relationships of archaeological and limitations of tliu basic materials t re ol t olumbij. 

P,* 1 ** 8 * , an anthropological paradigm, from which tools are fashioned may 163pp. Thames and Hudson. C4.50. 


determine assemblage composition. 

The theme of statistical models is 
taken up by three essnys on coinputer 
.methods in archaeology. Since the 
taxonomic paradigm has been 
covered in other recent symposia, 
these might have been shortened or 
omitted. The ecological paradigm is 
well represented, especially the Cain- 


America, and perhaps the Far East. 
Backed by British, French, German 
and American money and colonial 
influence, the golden age of archae- 
ology earlier this century revealed 
buried cities and palaces, excavation 
of which marked the summit of an 
archaeologist's professional achieve- 
ment. Layers wero ■ interpreted 
chronologically, like pages of history 
books, mul typological homogeneity 
was interpreted ns cultural coil- 
tip uily. Interruptions of continuity 
at- particular layers might bo attri- 
buted to ciiiuiucHt and imposition of 
oben culture. Ethnology vaguely 
justified mcliucologists in their 
deli nit in n of circumscribed s patio* 


through which patterning of archaeo- 
logical data may suggest possible 
social organizations and reference to 
primitive societies may suggest alter- 
native interpretations of archaeolo- 
‘ictj 

ugl 

may be related to their palaco- 
envnonments; and a geographical 
paradigm, through which interrela- 
tions of sites with the natural -en- 
vironment may be postulated. In a 
niter essuy nu a provisional mudol 
for an Iron Age society. Dr Clarke 
ably manipulates his paradigms in 
developing a plausible model for the 
functioning of a prehistoric take 
village as Glasion.iury, excavated at 
the turn of the coiunry. 

There arc twenty-six essays 
altogether, roughly arranged hv 
emphasis on one or other of the 

ff IlfSjSSH- Som ? eSRt, y °« n thermodynamic or bio- 
J»Q logy "SJ5 cr B°nomlc paradigm as an aid to ta- 
ring tJ a c rient ^rprcting excavation of occupation 

- , ciiii tilt transatlantic debris It is a oirv Hint ntlmr oy 

nrcuccmiiit-iiiu with wimt ie , s c r , 9 I,,er ex ' 

am pies drawn From population jjjene- 


Saii Agustiu, in u comparatively 
remote part of the highlands oF 
southern Colombiu, is famous for its 
stone carvings, most of them free- 
standing statues, ft has been known 

since the middle of the eighteenth 

bridge school’s useful concept of site century, and has been visited bv 
exploitation territories considered in many travellers and u few nrcliacolo- 


terms of palaeoeiivironment as help- 
tug archaeological interpretation of 
sites. So, too. is ilie paradigm drawn 
from locational analysis and the New 
Geography, with essays on functional 
interrelation of areas at the Mayan 
site of Lu tain nt tin, and of the spread 
of Romnno-British, Saxon and medi- 
eval settlements in Britain. 

The only recognition of the New 
Physical Anthropology (now not so 
new, anyway) is W. Shnwcross’s 


gists. Their work has extended our 
knowledge* uf the carvings and 
brought many examples to light, 
including the remarkable curved 
river-bad at Lnvapatas, and they 
have also excavated burials of 
various types. The carvings have 
provoked endless speculation about 
relationships with other areas, within 
South America and beyond, but their 
only common characteristic seems to 
be that their inhabitants made stone 
statues. 


preuccuiiiithm with what is surelv a 
non-problem— the relative roles’ of 


temporal ancient cultures. Scientists !KL llctl i VC e vcrs,,s h yi>otlietico deduc" 
might be admitted to perform sued- Jj , j! r ? ni * „ "! archaeology. 


1 perform sped- 

investigations, bill scientific 


lie 

methodology was subordinated to 
archaeological aims, which were 
dominated by the models of the time. 


Possibly it is well that the issue is 
made explicit, but an editorial blue 
pencil might have been wielded 
firmly. The difficult matter of 
observer-bias in die collection 


tics, pnlaoopathology and traditional 
skeletal studies were not repre- 
sented as Integrated elements 


skeletal studies were not repre 
I as Integrated element! 
archaeological interpretation 
other essnys. The concept 
the Multipliei “ * * 
economic par 


A result of all the previous work 
impression that San 


treasurc-huntera not 
gi sts and it is not clear 
contained burials, 

much overlap bet SSI 
through no fault of 3, 
evidence for dating tW 
hig them in ebrou 
The form of some of, 
viously much affected 
doncy of some typa 
wen Liter or split Intq ihk 
into round or square cj 
urc no .fewer than foot 
references to plates is 
which looks UkQ tad 
tions between London 
Next comes a fasclnad 
the " World and the 
«er ”, In which there 
to other American 
ally the Olmec of. 
main part Is r-r 
graphical and liiatori 
In which an important 
by associations of i 
jaguars and by halluci: 
They give suggestive 
clues to the totem 
statues, many of whu 
form with feline tongs. 


in 

„ b r 


gradually archaeology, especially in stone tools is handled aSSfe , t ha c ve been developed, with particular 8h 

Britain, became divorced from ad- ethiioSlifc l , 5, , Qllt reference to trade and investigations 

vances in sedimentary geology, mokerUi Em » n '! as ? f] Qne tool by natural and physical scientists e , d u - 

JjK*" seogrnpliy, ecolocyf stnris- preliUtorim™ M&nst int0 °, r ^ ln a L ,tl movement of basic J n vnt 

SSJSPT 10 ®* ^ Physical mS f™ t0 " ipatorlafs. The book reflects Dr J 

amfiropology and etJiiiogranjiy, 

Following the lines of Ids Anatol- 
cal Archaeology {I9G8>, David 
Clarke opens this collection of essay's 
by. listing four “ paradigms '* which 
ore helping in mould an iniei'dlsclp- 


niuch from statistical analyses of 
tlielr flndN. Nevertheless, L. R. 
Binford’s essuy on a multivariate 
statistical approach to Old Stone Age 
artefacts provides an attractive 
model for explaining assemblage 
variability in functional rather than 


The invasion of Iran 


has been an ini press! 

Agustfn was “a large ceremonial 
centre, a huge necropolis hidden in 
the mountains, a place of nothing but 
MMu.a|H. fP™ 8 . ? n ,d funerary monunients”, vuiuaujc cuayurs.iw 
Itiplier Model and j5 0U R h Jt to only fair to say that part author's nrcliaeolofiical 

radigms might also «? disproportionate interest f 

shown In statues and burials is duo a,en > all d rolatirtg it is 
to the area having been largely cover- Prehistory as a whole, 
ed by forest until opened up for cut- tions have demonstrated! 
tlon and stock-raising less than 

P1 , , — . y ear | ago. Gerardo Relchel- 

Clarke s own preferoncos for just Dolmatoflr points out that we now 

P ee d tp know more about the chrono- 
logy, tlie settlement patterns and the 
economy of its ancient Inhabitants, 
have lon § believed 
that, the best prospect of progress In 
these matters would be for him to 
interest himself in the area. This 

beg toning^ 1 ,Bt 16 * 10S niat ^ e Q fiood 


four paradigms. Mora paradigms, 
more and briefer essays,- and less 
overlap with other current symposia 
might have been preferable in order 
to present a really comprehensive 
picture of the* New - Archaeology. 






Victorian poetry 
and the 


suspense 



The book ends pith 
valuable chapters 


from about ad 1 to .500, 
a gap, and then a' fu 
about the time of the . 
quest. Unfortunately ibf 
statues in recent times »* appearance of Clough in the 

treasure-hunting fmve oaPCritical Heritage” series is in- 
ing of the stonewoixj^hrasring, not only ns a measure 
possible, although tbe.Mj recognition but because this 
ad is at least a plfluslbkictloii enables us to study what 


judgment 


clique 

themselves rave 
about your poem gave me a strong 
almost bitter feelli 


rest of that 
neither life nor 


SYLVIA A. MATlIbSON: 

Persia: An Archaeological Guide 

330pp. Faber and Faber. £6.50 
(paperback, , £2.50) . 


Lyon, die Metropolitan Museum and information and precise lacnttonul 

S ,e o5lTS And JS hi ! , dir^ivea. AUhooKany si^ 

.la only a start. In. her very. first remote, ami difficult of access, the 

" ,ltW considerately provides for 


- . ■ — ***, Miab LUllULD' 

sentence Sylvia Mathesbn tolls us author 


Persia coday is. an unprecedented 
luve of archaeological activity. More 
than twenty large sites are 'eur- 
. renlly heir- ' - 


lile MO ^•w&THnTS5'W; ,, B®7 » 

iw “Sr° .W^taeological sites: in means of transport : mul the conse. 
Jram . The largest, of them, Ecba- quences are occasionX danntKa 
tana, tne ariciedt' capital of .the Hor alluring description of Siraf m: 
-.JSgw .*«? summer capital of the the Persian GulE, for instaucl is ura“ 
i8 at Present buried ceded by the information that i t fs 


begins with an. account of the 
topography and cHniote, id which it 

llrinP.u 11 , a 1 tl,,s on excellent 
i a, - e ? In , n , temporrite 
■25S at ? height of about 1,800 
Sg»"fWB easy reach of both 
* 7 “ ^Shtonds and tropical lowlands. 
After a brief rehearsal of previous 
work conies an account of prehis- 
mentioning 'the 

chief sites aud showing diat there are 
rnarnr signs of artificial modification 
of the landscape. Tho real pattern, 
or the area is shown to have been 
one of small ' 


some pf the statueL Si 
containing stone diaaibw 
to be later tji^n ad 425. 
quoted radiocarbon 
500 uc belongs to a wo? 
fourid in a tomb itei 
a%a not recordodi bad h 

useless. ■ , ' ; :j 


ceremonial centres 


Maliyun). 'Median' - ' jiataceft ■ : v -imd ’ f«. e»«Uabfe In tfie 

’ . to : the . thirteenth centi— 
couiprehenplye. -account 
monunients .-. pud ■. - 
finds-up.to 197Q 
i. ' ftofl in . any Tangui 
..tag or site. is dascr! 


y am arrives between 3 and 4 pm when- sbaBqw pits, deep shafts with lat 
• the 'river is not in flood, and tlmt' ^ambers, and stone sarcbplmgl 
. ■ thAje js. no public .. necommodariou ^scribed, and it is stated thdt vi 


This is- a valuable wldij 
book,' beautifully JJ1« 
pli olographs, showing 
the Spn Agustfn car 
the. country and 
iavaled pottery, Afi 
hire is that .many 
those partly or whqlly- 1 
illustrations, are not nw. 

'■ aflsctoif ! 

j. is orta f 
.and It I 

, - -rf general tp 

lateral they are pot primarH^ 
orcliaoblogicdl tcxtppc 


_ hre 

Ic accommodation , ltts stQ ^, d thdt varla- th e authors 'will n 

neighbourhood, .”!9r r ^ 3 than to ' ent archaeologists., 



have thought about his work 
the publication of . The 
„_jd AmbarvaUa ln 1848-49 
centenary essny by A. S. Me- 
in the TLS in the 6pring of 
S chance is especially wel- 
because critical articles on 
have been scattered among 
iy nineteferith-century jour- 
d reviews and, until Messrs 
Tlmko and Gollin pub- 
descriptive catalogue in 
have been very hard to 
> particularly once many 
,'wlynipue. .The present assem- 
nmresMve, in bulk 
Tways " 
iehth- 

vis* ... 

with the creation of a 
yrarld. '. A part of Clough 
to And peace in that kind of 
,t he knew that such a peace 
tidily esqapist (the theme 
eautitul and poignant lyric 
me )ove my lovg unto, my- 

Aje 


with respect 
to them, the ace, the poem, even 
you. Yes I said to myself some- 
thing tells me I can. If need be. 
at last dispense with, them all» aven 
with him: belter that, than be 
sucked for an hour even into the 
Time Stream in which they and he 

{ dunge and bellow. I became calm 
n spirit, biit uncompromising, 
almost stern. More English than 
European, I said finally, more 
American than English: and took, 
up my Obermahn, and refuged 
•myself with him . in ’his - forest 
'agofnst your Zeit GeUt. 


who know Clough : The Critical Heritage 
Edited by Michael Thorpe 

Routledge and Kegnn Paul. 


411pp. 

£5. 


BOBINDRA KUMAH BISWAS | . 
Arthur Hugh Clough 
Towards a Reconsideration 
489pp. Oxford University Press. 


(The Guardian review has consider- 
able intrinsic interest -even today)., 
mote serious criticism in 1848-9 ■ 
tended tq concentrate' on. The Batjiie, 


octer. Tills 1862 cdiLion contained 
the Mori Magna poems, and it is 
significant' that these verse stones 
met with warm praise. Written at 
the very end of nis life, boring m 
manner and In content, they^were an 
abdication of nil- his .daring and 
. • distinctive opinions, • n concession to 
' Victorian sentiment and mor 1 ntti- 
' - tudes. 

Certainly, this edition, with its 
. - crucial omissions, gave no fail' 
£7. . measure of Clough's powers, and by 
«— • 1869, when - a complete edition of 
the poems was :et last published, 
the myth 1 ' of failure was firmly 
established. Nevertheless, the 'critics 
now had the fiiTl ranee.of his poems 
it- wtrii ■ 


dp .for 


in *bnrt Clouah did dot u’sC the ’.SCSp V opogebecanie , oniis^onS (cnce published in the 


ent 


■ ohe 1 or- two 


rfoi) of some passages/ from Di t 
chus was. the ‘last concession made 
to. Blanche, and Victorian’ propriety. 

, This edition was. heralded. with ah 

bs^blt publication," with gaps of these two poems received more ngo- outstanding essay by John Addirn?- 
JLppn ihp release’ of batches rous and^ penetrating criticism than ton Symonda in the Fbrwfght& 
years between ^the retease or^ wtenes the rest 0 f C tough’s work. Reviewers' Review. One wishes that it were 

of poem*. to the pubhc._ Witn tne ^ neW W ] iat t bey were about In deal- possible to quote the three donclud- 
exception of Amours ae Voyage, ms . j with hexameters, and were fng pages of this essay ; they not 
second great hexameter poem pub- interested in Clough's experiment, a . only reveal the quality of. Clough's 
lished anonymously in the. Atlantic direct result of the classical educa- thought pod his poetry’--: and the 
as nothing tlon in whith they were steeped. His. word revealls empnOsIzed^butal* 
talent for getting the essence of his 
characters to a few vivid lines of 




"), and in hli pdetry he Monthly in 1868, there was nothing 
he does not solve, dje: prob- between The Botfiie and Ambarvor 

Zfa : then after his death his wdow 
published a collection in 18M based 

I* 


$p .also raises center 


description is noticed and praised 
'bis 



( Jiving In the mid-niqpteenth 

-. It i. of course true that uum.sueo » »^d hle technical methods mo er- 

_ AmlS«u edition plored quite- deeply : the Homeric 
rhytluus .they.: g* J, h, h«f 

?u!hand’s rZu.tlon ,line. the d^lhmlu gj ffect ri^oo 


.tes almost 
lest her husband 


worif reveal la emphasized— Out also 
snow the advance -in critical range, 
sensibiUty ' and technical criteria in 
a decade,, brought. ahdUt' to a large 
extent hy loosening conventions In 
regard to discussion of religioua and 
moral pioblems. As Symonds said in 


a letter to Blanche Clough, ” Thero 
arc several at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ” of his gene ration “ who 
look on Mr CLougl.'a poems as Iho 
expression of their deepest convic- 
tions and seek in him a mirror of 
themselves, deriving strength .and 
support from his example "■ 

These points were put in more 
depth by Henry jSidgwick of Coni 
bridge in a review in the Westmin- 
ster, a masterly piece of some 
10,000 words which must rank as a 
great critical essay by any standards. 
Sidgwick says: 

Hi wu In a very literal sense be-' 
fore his age. His point of view 
. and habit of mind are less singular ■ 
■. Ja England in the year 1869. than 
. they were in' 1859 and' much less , 
• titan they jvere in 18491 We are 
•.^ growing year by year more* introt; 
apective and semconsdinia . . .'.we 
are growing at the same time mote 
unreserved and unveiled in our 
.expression. . . . We are growing also 
more sceptical in. the proper Sense 
of the word : w e suspend our judg- 
ment much more, than our pre- 
decessors •' i . we see that there ore 
many sides to many questions . . - 
we are losing In faith and confi- 
dence: if we are not failing in 
hope, our hopes at least are becom- 
ing’ more indefinite ; and we are 
gaming In impartiality and com- 
prehensiveness .of sympathy. : in 
each of these respects, Clouglylt 


}nted. . . 
His me 


L. experiments slon 

(ten fell; .to be techless and *uch 


S ‘to blemished by Stat tow *f tbe tolMto <W 
of his more outspoken poems, connnon in English, • tuid In 


taring effect of 

dns. 

•and 
ative 

Id Amours 


The 
sketches 


perverse. -' Moreover, he was. finest poem hOtOTer wrqte. ft aeemSv .- ^Jiigmana scene^ in^ 


»cce, , 

L crltlcs, This 
of; escape 


to most mid- which could easily stand alone), the great cv 
Sis ^flV no t unfinished Mystery of the FaUiThf theme dii 

^XlsTcioih. 


tween ;jhe;.. 

g Vrttn inpsy- ; nenraung iwco «u« iu# v »*wte affairs 
a few extracts is seen against the background ol 
nts. But the choice 


of. 



_„ r _, J. !cli 

latthew Arnold, voiced cqn 
abdut this . When 
, ... it though Drydien apd Pope ' 
£ dertftin tense be masters of 


Froude.Deen 
were " against n, 
dubious and Re 
the 


®ffid-.5S£2SS: ^ 


G. H) Lewes, 'reviewing tae-iQo* , 
editloa iil the porrttoily ^qkd tif j , ; : 

■ thaiitteDVecOnrii^on ptoduCed ta 1 

- the. sudden f .-. w e has f of soraerh- BUprema .'.nicelr 
> SStaTwWch;.ClqUgh.^ 1 


. _ tftttl .. 

WSr'V fflawai ^fiiJolha^dhcWqted: ; . 

y hue somehow' did. hot; In-i-'tSord 
l •* ' hq Was. lane ;6f TO: (irospeetptes 1 

barvalioiifij, jd-.- ois- r >w hIcH hevdr become .work 



rddl ancfi whrWeslBter. •• {; . ; ; - p;: 

rTnrrm s $ 'v- ^ ■ ~ ^ ■ t ■■ ••• 
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lie ueiu nil! dive, would find him* 
self gradually mure end more at 
Imiiie iji (lie changing world. 

Sidgwrick then goes on to say that 
Clough's _ peculiar style needs time 
lo make its effect, hue a sympathetic 
reader will soon find that the very 
peculiarity adds its own charin. 
Sidgwick enndudes his analysis by 
saying that “the chief excellence of 
Clough's style lies in a very delicate 
and precise adaptation of Form to 
matter, uituiiied with felicitous 
freshness and singular simplicity of 
manner Liner in the essay he 
makes other important suggestions 
for a judgment of Clough: 

IVliut poetry has to communicate 
is nut ideas but moods and feel* 
■ngs : and if a feeling reaches suffi- 
cient intensity, whatever be its 
spec; lie quality, it is adapted for a 

f ieciicul form, though highly Intel- 
L'ctuul month are harder to mould 
to the conditions of metrical ex- 
pression than others. ... If , , . 
a poem is really uupoetical, it is 
not because it contains too much 
thought hut ton little feeling to 


the shallowness of the mood iu con- 
trast with the solemnity of the sub- 
ject than the careless glibness of 
the lines 

It was a com for tabic thing to think 
upon 

The uiom cine nt and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

Sidgwick could have added how fre- 
quently Clough uses this method, 
sometimes by the device of feminine 
rhymes, in Dipsychus, a poem in 
which he finds serious defects but of 
which he says: 

Perhaps no other poem of Clough’s 
has so decidedly this one “note” 
of genius, that its utterances are 
at once individual and universal, 
revealing the author to the reader, 
and at the same time the reader to 
himself. 


Hexameters instead 
of prose 


Amours tU Vomg e and al.su must 
perceptively, with some aspects oi' 
TIicBoihie. 

After reading these nlnetceiith- 
century critics, there is n special in- 
terest In turning to a critical study 
by a contemporary of our own, par- 
ticularly since Robindra Kumar Bis- 
was is well versed in their views and 
has clearly pondered deeply on the 
problem of Clough's poetry, not only 
in essential relation to his life but 
also in relation to the prevailing 
theories of poetry of his tune. Com- 
pared with the earlier critics he hns 
nad the immense advantage of 
sources which were unavailable to 
them ; the definitive Oxford edition 
of the Poems, published in 1951. col- 
lated with unpublished manuscript 
readings ; the two volumes of corres- 
pondence, published in 1957; the 
letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Clough, published in 1932; and more 


Niitiiruns with ill, indie, thmq.ht that, 
even by 1870, people were readier 
to accept Clough's during expression 
of religious questioning titan Ills 
frank writing about sex. Certainly. 
Clough was not one of the “ Other 
Victorians ” described by Steven 
Marcus, and his open preoccupation 
with sexual problems was, to say the 
least, unusual. It was partly philoso- 
phical and partly personal. He had 
to think the problems through on 
the evidence of observation and. ns 
with other problems, his thought 
niias expression in his poetry, charg- 
ing it with particular vitality. He 
ranges from tho romantic, beauti- 
E«lly, rendered sexual tenderness of 
the love passages in The Bothic to 
the almost phallic exultation of: 


tn sivc to iiic phema,,.— 
sexuality ? » AjflS- 

reme mber Un A*- 
blem was not u £ ' 
soplucn! and acadeZ’ 
scattered - 


W or after the F reeze 

aeadenfc. 


Filling in 


SS&IF M.ACKABY i Kiillnr) : 
I^UuSs^oinL Incomes Policy for Britain 

bacy. As*? hurafn&P* Hcinemann Educational. £4. 
directly and palnfoK — 

dthcr Ue eiX[r n w l! ^ on . e ver Y significant exception 
doini mhiD w 7 points or view on the problems 
one at* vnrl n». rfl J aI ^ ,n Incomes policy arc to be found 
Poi Jlv nnS. (resented in this book. It is a report 
iinniil 1 / °?f wer , 10 conference held in London at the 


Speak, outraged maiden, in thy wrong 
Did terror bring no secret bliss ? 


Clough, published hi 1932 j mid more Wwt9 b ° yS ’ shy li],s worth halE a 

S t bla' ,d ,nM b e ri n a f' , ',o S thicTh? Con “’“' etl 10 tlle hot soMlertwf, ? 
HER S? rtic „ ular Walter a. This from Dipsychus is in almost 
airi* vS»h S T ie %L ell P °f Ciougft immediate contrast with his savagely 
"MS* k iVpnic sketch of the" Veieflan S 


mg i-s imt adequate. Although 
Ciiiugh soniLiiiitos fails in this 
way, it may generally be said with 
mm the Kramer contention of 
Imuight. i he more intense is the 
feeling transfused through it lie 
liecmmis uiipnuiicii] chiefly when 


sou, and his highly original thesis is 
that Tho Bothie and Amours de 
Voyage sho w Clough to be a groat 
and original artist in fiction. As 
mentioned above, several of the 
earlier critics acclaimed Clough's 
power of character-drawing. Robert- 


Hough’s Oxford °Tm’ i deluding road whose sex appeaTi*an invltS cJ ^ SCassion j partly as* 
caraof PrSfe SS nr J Mf,S in th ! L ion ‘ He kisses herfiecausehe knows P a «lyin Iris analysis 

isurfira? TfeS 2 f aaftiiTs fftsraste 

“J'SSr'M is «lfl e«an! 2ELL£ ,, 2B £LYi5° ria . n .*“ tfc SKn^?35* » 


he can. The poem, bare In execu- T j 6 aiMteenth-centtin n 
non but not without charm, is at ? d «*w w*>rld of beaudfl 
once a criticism of Victorian sex f ? elin BS expressed in a p 


of moods liun depend on profound both S . hexameter poems was to survived 
oi reflection, write senS' SSZ.T...?- The t 


abstract and highly refined specu- 
lations, subtle intellectual percep- 
tions. . f . He is to a great extent 
a poet fin' thinkers ; but he moves 
Incut mu «.s a thinker, hut as a 
poet. 


write sen on s fiction. Robertson sug- 
gests that lie chose English hexa- 
meters as his vehicle partly because 
he was not a spontaneous and flex- 
blc prose-writer and partly because 
lie was steeped in Greek verse and 
found that by transferring the metre 


manuscript material s fi i nce a f ritids !" of Victorian sex if expressed in a j 
and unknoim n no . . . . oxtant mores— tlie gulf between sirls a manner which stress 

for Clough’s slde 6 in glve milch y° UD 8 nian may kiss without ado and B ?c d music—' "1 m 

dence S Maftheiv A,S SP K° n - those * f enced off, belonSng re Ids rift wIth Keatsian on- 

there i,™" “3& A t hM tr tl r n .,“ nd clrcles-S5d a rl E 01 '? 

survived. 1 at lfc aas flectlve query about his own sex- , in ca *. 1° Clough, -nb 

..... .. uality. • was mainly with Drjdj 


8 ^«ni^» ma i2 r i < l9 e ? Wttnomk and Social Research. The 
vailing, officially eodo» view missing is ihnt of onpo- 
a nons and values to any kind of incomes policy. 

for practical purposes this is 
? 1 i « n i aw ,? r * ias ~*or orticularly important because this 

real if Indirect beutbiw is held by many trade unionists, 
it f or It can determine lauding Hugh Scanlon, and a nuni- 
y experience are to fcerfkdf employers and Conservative 
and what concerns lodimbers of Parliament. They all 
y are to be admitted, ftp the view, from opposite ends of 
, question of realism li political spectrum, that a prices 
n T incomes policy is incompatible 

c This brings us to tlubxt .tho working of the capitalist 
I question of Clough's pr]Km. 

' by Mr Biswas in a mbst fiT . , . . . 

a discussion, partly as s Jgne^lrnde-tinioii viewpcnnt is i ep rc- 

■ partly in his analvd# v/i®P d by Giles Radicc, head of tho 
8 The ui^teenth cS^ Department o\ the General 

■ a dreamt wffl a ( b2l5f Municipal Workers’ Union, and 
1 feelines exnrl.pSTSd Upsoy, now personal assistant 
£ tfc mfSner wSch ^tretS Amhony^ Crosland, MP. They 

! and verbal mwlc-«® 0wleUec ’ ■ h ? wc ^ er - that th S y 
1 rifi- wbh IraotJif » A not typical of many trade 
i \ ”!f t g nf?«! flrLisis. Mr Radice and Mr Lipsey, 

■ }} ^ BS 5 0t '^ ugh favourable to the idea of o 


nrovid es tre !E e,,t °- f th - ree kernes 
proviaes the main interest nf 

Arthur Hugh Clough. First, thera 


Arthur Hugh CloS. First thera tt 

" fSfu?e ” e a 1 °i pWh'i How to recognize 

ituiurc . a move away from nrs. n . ° 

Sf,« ewpohl f 8 SU J « est * 8 nfl w and sexuabty 

persuasive explanadon. The failure 

has nothing to do wlrb rimmi,), Mr Biswas lias ninn nia. 


Thin i.Nciitiail insight of a high ^ elastically ^f.^blng to do with Clough’s in- has also pieced togethor 

order and Sidgwick follows it a ^„il P o IS ^ ly, r the {"“"ner bolng abiiity to make his way in the world tb® jigsaw of unpublished passages 
Couple of pages later with an nna In short, he used ^ ni n f 8, «- It i the failure of hfi in Sa Majestd trts Chrdtienne whSe 

lysis of Clough's irony, in its subt- |i JJE' por ‘ aalinsi *hl ai i d for - his own things” the sexual allusions have bitter and 

lety frequently fading to n mam tic^lnr ai tistic effect which he was a ?mnst the increasing pressures nf complex imollcatlnns nmi 


lety frequently fading’ to a mcro Iwi ail]StI / e ^ ec ,t which he was fl 8 Q inst the increasing pressures of 
shade and yet maintain^ its Sll S r ^J°,u Bet from and which conventional life in^Vid VlctoriS 
perviidmg presence. VVIien directed fi . ctl , 011 ' « But , cul gating [„ his enga ^ 

to vulgar, shallow, unworthy states if *¥ 15 .VV 8 * 16 effect mem and marriage to Blanche Smith 

Of ranul, this inmy assumes a pecu- if ^ wllIch be aimed ^iie was strong-willed and Intel 

liar tone. Clough’s contempt is deVp in Ws Ei »er.rhymed poetry. b« a typical unper-ndddle. 

'It* 6641 30 f “* fr om It is a pity that Mr Thorpe did not DScrihed 0 ^!^^ 1108 J ady ir \ her 
a - dul1 plo V s e ? r mQ y m ls- print John Coninaton’s recollec- fudeAnf aad mor aI atti- 

perccivc hi il an iinpleasuiR ievitv” .i s « re c luaes Jor which we have seen an 

H(s method is to treat such altitudes ■ i °l f fascinating discussion example in har panic over Nature. 
with bald simplicity so that the* mind ' vh ich he had with Clough on these All she wanted was that 

recoils from them. The example hexameters which is .published in ret ^ rn - as put It, to 

Sidgkvlck.. chooses is from Th* Poems and Prose Remains. SSP 1 ??®®" as having some 


cl,. ■ — -—*!**• iu uiaiibUB ajuun 

and JntaI ' x,lK jron y niaes Clough’s anxious 
cSs? t VfSnrf n «^ Ica i ; u ?^ OT inlddle ’ ■ q ^ 8a ^ 0U ot how to reconcile bis own 
fady in her and: others 1 BesdonT^tlTH^ nEC 


was puts It— was wfcfliiOr 
iuunical to Clough, -nbMffi. B 
was mainly with Drydafikut 
poets of the Enlightenn^^an 
was useless as a vehlde InSTth 
subject-matter. He n«a$jbv 
ency and also flaxibljity, jS-ol 
that could take his limwjnc 
ling, if deliberate, recfewpglor 
profound questioning, Ut my p 
gravity and his characwf . • . 
He fashioned the Idbuk^ 
needed In his hexameter • 
varying rhythms and. new*'’ 
syclius. He was a poet «£* , 1 1 
lect in an age that wanidCJ | 
of the emotions. Here,! 


policy is to he uca-ptuhle it must 
command the support of millions of 
ordinary trade union members. A 
“ freeze ” may win temporary sup- 
port, but it is im substitute for longer- 
term measures. 

There wore four main contri- 
butions: from Alex jnrrntl, for- 
merly Secretary of tho Prices and 
Incomes- Board and now Managing 
Director of the International Pub- 
lishing Corporation, E. IT. Phelps 
Brown, Hugh Clegg and John 
Corina. All, for different reasons, ore 
worthy of cio.su attention. Mr Jarruit 
accepts that a workable incomes 
policy would have to form part of 
,( aii overall upprmich tn economic 
and social improvement If it were 
associated with restraint it would 
lead to failure. He accepts that an 
incomes policy must be linked to 
a prices policy, but ho dues not 
accept that the I.ubour Government’s 
Vetting system wus ineffective on 
prices. Indeed, he says that in some 
ways it was more effective on prices 
than on incomes. 

Professor Phelps Brown discusses 
the details of an incomes policy iuid 
rightly draws uttcMiiinn tu the need 
to exercise influence at the point 
where wages are ilciennincd. Tn 
many industries this i» at plant level. 
Ho then goes on to suggest that an 
incomes policy might lw made work- 
able if large employers und unions 
were represented within a central 
consortium, which would have tho 
task of exercising control. The 
problem with this suggestion is that 


is and incomes policy, nevci the- collsort ium, which would have tho 
out forward a particularly tough tQsk of exercising control. The 
tamme, including economic nroblom with tills suggestion is that 
th, price control (including sub- L w0ll | d be unacceptable to the 
fiscal measures and direct un | ons j n any kind nf circumstances 
jrol on profits, greater equality, hlch now ap pcar likely. 

Jnore say for workers in tho „ . . 

llon-nmklng process of industry. Professor Clegg appears pcssnms- 
f point nut that if on incomes tic about the possibility ot another 


incomes policy working sniisfat- I 
torily. lie is muio cnnscious tliun J 
most of Lite almost infinite difficul- 
ties that arise within any machinery 
of control. His paper is a reminder 1 
nf all the problems encountered 
during the years of the PIB. 

Mr Corina reminds readers that 
wage drift imposes severe con- 
straints upon incomes policy 
strategy. It cannot be controlled 
centrally, but its existence means 
that nutionul negotiations tend 
always to produce settlements which 
cannot he met without price in- 
creases. Drift occurs principally In 
Industrie*, where there is plant bar- 
gaining. 

Of the other contributors Ralph 
Turvey, also formerly of the PIB, 
has some Interesting things to say 
about the causes of Inflation in con- 
ditions of unemployment and under- 
utilized productive resources. The 
editor, Frank Blackaby, also contri- 
butes a background paper on the 
general problems nf ail incomes 
policy, lie points out that in all 
countries which have tried nn in- 
comes policy a list of criteria has 
been established for exceptions to 
the norm. Those criteria arc much 
the same iu cnch case. They in- 
clude low pay. the productivity of 
Individual industries or plants, 
shortage uf manpower and com- 
parability. The difficulty Is to 
avoid making the criteria for excep- 
tions so broad that the bulk of wage 
awards which would have been 
given in the absence of an incomes 
policy cun get through one or other 
oE them. Within the scope of 250 
pages this book can legitimately 
claim to he a concise encyclopedia 
. of the problems of an Incomes 
■ policy. 


ROSA I.UM1MBUHK 
BUKHARIN : 


NIKOLAI 


Imperialism and the Acaiimilation 
of Capital 

Edited by Kenneth |. Tnrbuck 
Translated by Rudolf Wiclinianii 

289pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press. £4. 

Rosa Luxemburg's major theoretical 
work, The Accumulation of Capital , 
was published shortly before the out- 
break of war in 1914. It aroused 
great interest, and met some severe 

<-i'S t ii'icm nmniiK Mnrvitts in fir r- 


many and Central Eurnuc ; uud in 
1915, whilu in prison, she wrote a 
long reply to her critics, commonly 


capitalist markets ami producers. 
(She was also prescient enough to 
sue the manufacture of armaments ns 
a pillar of a dec I ini us capitalism.} 
But when this possibility ceased to 
exist, because of ilie > exliaustion of 
countries open to capitalist exploita- 
tion, or because of wars between tho 
imperialist powers, the capitalist 
system would inevitably ho des- 
troyed. 

Orthodox Marxists of more tliun 
one country sprang to the defence 
of Marx against this ut tempt lo 
revise his daclrinc. Luxemburg 
wus accused nf finding a loophole for 
the survivul of capitalism and for the 
postponement of the revolution 
which would destroy ,»t. . When 
Bukharin wrote his essay in 1924, the 
campaign against her was being con- 
ducted by the so-called loft wing of 
the German Communist Party, then 


known as the Anti-Crh'ique. This 

S nr P h^ 5 dpnth n,y in 11 19 ^ ’ RuklfarTn lhe German Communist Party, Sieit 
fitter her denth. In Bukharin, ,■ mlliti# or nun in iIil 1 nnrtv Tho 

thou at tho liolght of Ills fame and S cussion 8 was scholarly perhaps 
power as the leading theorist, after but the iSfo & polUkal 

Lenin’s death, of the Russian Com- acr ] n iony ’ was not far beneath tho 
munis t [ arty « wrote two leading surface. Later, when Bukharin him- 

articles In n party journal, which “ ‘ — ... :- 

appeared hath in Russian nnd Ger- 


inun edit inns, in rebuttal of the Anti- 
Critique, and these were published 
as pamphlets in both languages in 
1925. The Accumulation of Capital 
at lust appeared in an English trans- 
lation with un introduction by Joan 
Robinson in 195!, The present 
volume contains whut appears to he 
nn excellent Iran slut ion by Rudolf 
Wiclunnnn of the Anti-Critique and 
of Bukharin's roply. 

The argument arising nut of Lux- 
emburg's gloss on Murxist dncLrine is 
dense and technical; uml this is very 
much a bank for specialists, for 
whom it will be required reading. 
But the essetuiul point oF the con- 
troversy is not obscure. Luxemburg 
believed b or self to have tilled a lac- 
una in Murx’s thought. Marx had 


ffi ri !S d tf W a V moral aid- 
pys^ S nTo° f ; w W ch we. have seen an 
xSI?S? e \ * n * i.®* 1 . P anic over Nature 
Wataj*fliM) AH she wanted was that 


■ ■ - _ : ' vwuMviiw uiO UfYKl 

and; others’ passioiW with tlie high 
ideals of his home and Rugby. Should 
he stand by the historic Christian 
view that * the flesh “ is polluted and 


Sidgwick chooses 


he Poems and Prose 1 Remains, 


...wiiuuuui.il views as naviniz 

S^doiy.iirs 1 published in‘l8G9, mort misses, joo" US aS 3K" recoiled V l llc * 

• SLSffl? >1 ® ? 'enough pubUihldTthV. 


we to r 


Jion. Sidgwick points Nineteenth Centur 
licitous audacity- with though mainly, bl 


Vj. " *?. comment on uons or uougn publlshad in th« t,» iTdj HHO,u 1 #UB tnougc 

• HW rebgiqn. Sidgwick points Nineteenth Century. Im 1897 which trous 8 (ot^hU was dieSs- 

^liatous audacity, with though - matnW. biographical have nSS! -dortf. -iES e ^ a ^ e a ™ te M 
Which Clough sopiethues manages some interesHog apercus on' Ms SSe untH Siil? JW °l hls mar ‘ 
.metre m order to get across his work, and also tae article by Dean alSrlmm SSi-HS.?” 1 6 !L h lwas on 

eB ' a: ■ S® 

. N.Dthiiis' epu^d. inoj-e. sharply 1 length ; i 


effect: , . 

. 'Nothing- could, more sharply giva 


ana Mart Magna as hls final answer, 
part of his capitulation to the com- 

^?T aca fr 3? Mr. Biswas sums 
up the problem: ■ 

His mature life, is a continual 
attempt to .answer tlie question:, 
hat Rind of recognition aro we 


passage quoted above he 
thera need be no final 
tween them ; an inti 
fails not because It con 
thought but too Hftlfl f_. v 
and penetrate the thought 

Without necessarily 
all Mr Biswas's coridu 


slve study or Cloiigh yei 
It is certaihly essential-, 
anyone With a serious Ini 
poetry, .although a gdod 
■ vlous knowledge' Is.nece 
reader la to get. full ytiw 
Biswas's- pwn interpre 
criticism 


lowing in and out 


self was preach lug in thu Communist 
International the need to recognize 
the " temporary stabilization of 
capitalism 0 , Luxemburg was 

accused of depicting tho dawnfull of 
capitalism as inevitable, and neglect- 
ing the actively revolutionary 
character uf tlie process: Luxem- 
burg! sni was equaled with 

Mensltcvism. 

Kenneth Turin ak has piovidcd n 
teamed review uf the contributions 
of later Marxists tu the problem of 
impeiiulism, holding the Itubuice tor 
ana tmainst Luxemburg's views. He 
bus also supplied, for the benefit of 
tho layman, short biographies of the 
two protagonists. Rosa Luxemburg 
has been wall served by two outstand- 
ing biographers— Paul FrUlicli and 

J . I*. Nettl. Bukharin lias been less 
ortunata : and Mr l arbuck has made 


predicted thu collapse of capitalism Sortunata ; and Mr l arbuck lias inode 
from its internal contradictious, but a real contribution In his analysis of 
had said little about the actual pro- Bukharin’s elusive personalily— 
cess. Luxemburg, living in the age of simple, even disingenuous, at lhe 


imperialism, argued that the capita- 
list system could maintain liseu .so 
Jang as it was able ro exploit non- 


Bukharin’s elusive personality— 
simple, even disingenuous, at ibe 
core, but tragically buffeted and dis- 
torted by the harsh climate, of the 
times in which his lot was cast. 


CHALMERS 


Uonal Interest Rate War 


Macmillan. £4.95. 


KENNETH MWR t: V; . ; fa redemption, retrlbatidn, endgame 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Sequence / , ¥ ore Provocatively^ 

JWpP. Tiutthinson. £2.50 Cpaper* conceras ^ 


are many so-called economic 
Cos which can ultimately be 
qfcaod 'only within a non- 
mjc framework. However, until 
iaa resolutely 1 applied the ana- 
{ tools of economic theory to 
trticular problem at hand, one 
ak less than Justice to the con- 
iwepower of economics as a 
Thls,^ unfortunately, is at 
partly true of. the approach of 
lor in this book. 

Chalmers’s subject is tha 
;3fel' international interest rates 
•ten 1960 and 1970; The conten- 
i . is that the rise in rates 
aghout this period and, .In 
nilar, the peaking Of rates, ip 
hnd 1969, mtast ba seen as the 
tional 'consequence 6f Indip 
countries’ attempts to pursue 
Istlc economic policies in 


deficit ar surplus on their balance 
of payments, most of the behaviour 
of interest rates can ho explained. 
If we add to this tho artificial 
pegging by governments of certain 
Interest rates, such as Regulation Q 
in the United States, the rise in tha 
Euro-dollar rate (which is an un- 


linuniploymi-ut allowed tu iuni'cuse ; 
tho dollar devalued ; and that ulti- 
mata permissiveness, exchange rate 
flexibility, strictly controlled. 1 
The real weakness of these pro- 
posals is that they are discussed 
regardless of the cost of. implement- 
ing them. Inflation is such an evil. 



out 


controlled market} is the response even presumably If fully antici- 
of supply and demand in a black pated, that it must be removed. This 

.1 Tm. In n(r«*a«nl_ 1. ’ 4nA Kml/1 Ot% (kCC At*tlAVT 


market situation seeking to circling, 
vent such controls. 

To reverse the upivard trend in 
rates in the 1960s, tlie author's 
prescription is that economic per- 
missiveness on the part of goyern- 
inents must be firmly, held In 
check ; inflation must be mastered ; 
the Euro-dollar. market controlled ; 


Dated, that it must be removed. This 
is niuch too bold an assertion. 

However, despite its shortcomings, 
the book 1$ an Interesting attempt 

s tac^Europenn t^&^^rld o Richard West apnarently Rad some 

Se pem[rrele ba » by An dl ^ uIt £ t n p ^f nB ri a 

United States In the present mone* River- of Tears* not. ono wouiu 

» g^Kr'sX'fts 

chosen. Hia subject is a controver- 
sial one, and hls eventual publishers 
must have crossed their , fingers 
, -.when they brought it out. 

P Wliat hd sets out to do is to 

examine tlie history of the Rio Tinto- 
Zinc Mining Corporation iu tbeir 
: , search fpr and recovery of minerals 
depth, however, is perhaps more than i n Southern Africa, Australasia and 
offset by a loss in clarity of expo- Britain. Hb does not claim to des- 
sitipn; and it could be argued that cr ibe tbs internal vroirkiugs of tho 
tna. recent fuller discussions are . company, nor their technical tmmtig 
rather less helpful to the teachers methods nqr " least '■ of . Ml ”, 
and non-specialists .at 1 wham the “ mining finance”. .What he is Inters 


richabd West : 

River of Tears 

20 too- Earth Island. 


tap- 


Paper back, 


sum up 


to maintain oyqralftalance in , AR.TI1UR J. TAVLOR i . 

U payments. J’ . - „ Laissez-faire and State tnierventldn 

ct, it yaa nothing less than an in Nineteenth-century Britain 


i- a great ae 

Bild insight 
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Prof qssor Muir Is 
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account of ea 
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amblvh- , as sump tl on’ 


ecedeuce .over thb 


. ihlrijagfnaff. 

1. " every iri 

l :.Btahd(hR-Pf Xing Lear 
&^'pleywrT^, 


, undercut each other to get _ n rn*PMAN 
business, so nations vie with D * cnAPWAN 
Other in -raising their indlvld- The Cotton I 
ank Rates to. attract Uiftows 6f . * 

;rm CaEuWL \ The ultimate 
,0f‘ such ' war* over - the past 79 pp. each: •' 

0 has been tho permissive sop each. 

‘IC policies, especially those 
' by Britain and -th6 United _■ 


no longer Included in the RTZ 

S oup accounts, and he suggests. 

at Its exports have helped to keep 
tho economy of that unhappy coun* 
try going in spite of sanctions. He 
tries hard to find evidence of coin* 
pony sin in Lesotho, but falls, and 
hastens on to South '. West Africa, . 
where RTZ has a large Interest iu 
the Rawing uranium mine. After 
describing some odd sidelights ox- 
tha mining of uranium, iron ore and 
bauxite in Australia, he devotes 
thirty paseq. to the Bougainville 


depth, however, is perhaps more thou 
nffflM by a loss In clarity oc expo- 
> and it could be argued that'.. 


"least pf .; sal V 
What he te Intern 


- '• 


The - ultimate Trr. v , „• -J - -'v Stralghtfonvor*. . — 

past 79 pj> each: Machtilian. Paperback, lead thorn through , the Intricate 
en the permissive sop each. shoals with which, over the years, 

ss, especially those . ■ ■ • • - specialized writing hns .obscured tliu 

. er ml Wive" In ta^sensetbat Those two ° ^fewrthelesa, the ^criqsperfanns 

were prepared to Studles ln i? ftrlte 6 valuable function of . summarizing 

series, edited by M. W- rMnn lor tne ^ . s i ra pllfyinH complex historic 


hls technique is noletnlcal, and his 
conclusions are Inevitably content 
tlous. . 

. ' Rio 'tinto (Rhodesia); ho claims, 
is an .offepopt' pf RTZ, thougli .It is 


copper muting venture. In Britain, 
he discusses . th e Avoftmouth and 
Anglesey 'smelter pollution affairs, 
and finally gold and other prospect- 
ing Id North Wales^ . ' 

Mr West obviously believes that . 
some considerations have simply 
been left out of the accounts, in- the 
successful pursuit of 'minerals and . 
profits. He lias been around, lid has. 
done his ' homework and his field- .* 
work, but; somehow his case . against f. 
RTZ aii b sprt ft| Hydt^ ddc3 not 
qulte ldldn pldtaA he suggests that 
Hta OvidencB WaS’ nor.publ utiy ataiL; 
Able, wherfl in fact it indy not have ■ 
existed; and In other places the sort 
of perspective a critical reader : 
might demand is 'simply not pre- 
sented. However, hls collection of 
background • material and clrcum- 
manual evidence is remarkable'. , 
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Ecology in spate 


Science at seavloscow master An embrace evolves 
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F.DtVARO GOLDSMITH; ROBERT 
ALLEN, MICHAEL AI.LABV, JOHN 
DAVULL and SAM LAWRENCE : 

A Blueprint for Survival . 

173pp. Tom Stncey. £1:50. Penguin. 
Paperback, 30p. 

MICHAEL ALLABY : 

Who Will Eat 7 
252pp. Tom Stacey. £2.90. 

JONATHAN BENTKALL (Editor) I 
Ecology, The Shaping Enquiry 
367pp. Longman. £3.95. 

KAf CURRY-LINDAHL : 

Conservation (or Survival 
335pp. Golhinc/. 0.25. 

LOR US ami MARGERY MILNE i 

The Arena of Life 

350pp. Allen mid Unwin, £5.25. 


show just how "ecology" gives its fond production. Michael Allaby is 
solf-avowed practitioners their one ot the authors of the Blueprint ; 
alleged Omni. science. The scientist he. ha* also produced Who Will Eat ?, 
who has studied animals and plants a book expanding his views on the 

nilfltAnlfril nit Al 4 i* Vlin J C. . _ C • 


can speak with authority about his 
able to speak 


present and future positions of agri- 
culture. He is a committed organic 
agriculturalist - who believes that 
most Of the precepts of traditional 
agriculture are ultimately counter- 
-productive. His arguments are 

based on this dogma rather than on 

e is an expert where he possesses practical experience, and his solu- 
o expertise. And the journalist' tions will make little appeal to those 

rhn rn k h mc« f sn dm 1,1111 ...l- i .... j I*. , 


'• -p,; • 




Ten years ago, the general public had 
hardly even heard the words “ocn- 
loisy " mid “ environment ”, except 
possibly when used by .scientists and 
riiieurulisi <b who were interested in 
mdimilK it ml plants in their naLur.il 
1 iK.it i oils. Then Nnchel Carson’s 

Silont Sptinii made rho possible dnn- 
gers of pesticides widely known. She 
was .i competent biologist who had 


own work. He may be a 
as an intelligent citizen on any 
matter ho thinks important. But he 
is dishonest when he uses his 
academic standing in ono field to 
pretend to the general reader that 

no 

who calls himself an ecologist is still 
a journalist and not a scientist. His 
writings may be profound and valu- 
able, but not if they claim a scientific 
content to which the writer has no 
right. 

A Blueprint for Survival has been 
discussed up and down the corridors 
of power. It has been widely quoted, 
not least by those who have not 
taken the trouble to read through 
the text. It is sometimes spoken 
of as an important contribution to 

ecology, and the general impression Rose’s “ The Real Significance of 
is that it was produced by some of Chemical and Biological Warfare **. 

eo « in « , ecologists and which is mainly a political attack on 
scientists . in fact the actual authors. United Statos policy in Vietnam 


ERIC LINKLATER : 

The Voyage of the Challenger 
288pp. •John Murray. £5. 


The 


voyuge of HMS Challenger 
(1872-76) is often heralded as mark- 
ing the birth of oceanography. Par- 
turition in the sciences is seldom so 
sudden, however, and much of the 
Challenger’s success lay in the pro 
vocative work of its predecessors. 


little more than a ptoj LAZAR KV : 

Rives a sketchy uttt? 

fall of Forbes’* azSt^ C0W School of Icon-Pamling 

iff fc c Std^ 6latcd bs c - v - St,clkov “ ■ 

moes-Sidim, the 88 Colour Plates. Moscow 

death on doba Rsl0.85. 


„ P®88 2?4) aJ4sstvo. 
steps on board it ^ 


accompany the expedi^' , . 

three and a halfTw * * 8 u companion volume to 
world. w li. Lazarev’s Novqorodian Icon- 


closing decades. While noting its 
indebtedness to the traditions which 
had been evolved nt Vlndimir at an 
earlier date, lie lays much stress on 
the influence whjcli the Pnlncologan 
school of Byzantium, especially as 
exemplified by that great master. 
Thcophanes me Greek, exercised 
over contemporary Russian artists. 
In the main, however, the book 
centres on Andrei Rubliov and it 


GERTRUD SCHILLER : 

Iconography of Christian Aii 

Volume 2 : The' Passion, of Jesus 
Christ 

Translated by J.mci Seligman. 

692pp. Lund lluniphrics. £15. 


This Is 
Gertrud 


the second 
Schiller's 


voltimo of 
five-volume 


wfco have studied tropical agricul- 
ture at first hand. 

Ecology, The Shaping Enquiry, 
is a series of lectures, first given 
at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts in 1970-71. This makes a 
curious book, the lectures often 
being of considerable interest, 
but of little relation one to 
another. Thus one of the longer 
pieces is a factual account of 
‘Sewage” by Kenneth Tyler, which 
is a curious bedfellow for Steven 
Rose's “The 


, . __ ... r ._iecessors. Drawing on th*i«^J^ g ’, p H b,l ? he< L ! n M ° sc ° w ' n is in the descriptions of Rublyov’s work, which attempts to group and 

Thus, by the 1860s If was becoming court nnH J b ? th books being .°‘ , s | niil 1 ar works that the author’s text attains explain the origins and earlier devc- 

: — ” ,T * 1 Ihold the 7? 01 and appearance, and with the arcat lyricism and lucidity. lopment uf Christian iconography. 


though iinduubtQcily committed to 
trying to save the world in their own 
ways are competent journalists with 
no claim whatever to the title of 
ecologists ", None, for Instance, 
w fl member of the British Ecological 

Snr mtir a TiaJ.. ...L! .L • _ i i 0 


Nevertheless, many parts of this 
book are well worth reading. These 
include N. W. PJrie’s “The Bio- 
sphere without Man” and C. D. 
Darlington’s “The Impact of Man 


,s 

Hi.ii unu n " ( ■ -•"•••eivui on Nature”. 

studied her subject deeply. She dealt r^f.ii.7’. ft wb,ch includes prac- .We may query the right of ecolo 
In detail with one particular envir- U .v v Hl1 professional ecologists in gists, oven of those who have 
on mental danger, and although hers an “ which also Includes studied the subject scientifically to 

Mimowliar one-sided picture, Wltbm ,rs " — — »t. — j- »- — «- - •- - 



was n 

most of her facts wore true, ami 
many of her conclusions were based 
mi scientific observations. Since then 
there bus been a spate of books deal- 
ing much nioro widely with the 
environment, and with the possible 
dangers to man nnd to wildlife of 
pull ti turn, populatiou, the exhaustion 
of resources and of the industrial 
society In general. The books consi- 
dered here aro n fow of the more 
recent offerings. Had they been wrlt- 
teu ten years ago, some of them 
might huvo made 


within its numbers most amateurs 
who have made a serious study of 
the subject. 


speak with authority on human 

Q “latum growth or the future of 
istria development or power 
i. ms contusion has arisen because sources, but they should be able to 
a number of genuine ecologists, and make their contribution in 
other non-cco 1 — 1 — ‘ -* - *■* ■* ■ - 


increasingly difficult to uphold the 
suggestion made by Edward Forbes 
that life could not exist below 230 
fathoms. The researches of Michael 
Sars in Norway, and of Charles 
Wyville Thomson and William Car 
Renter in HMS Lightning in 1868, 
significantly lowered Forbes's 
barrier. The final rebuttal to the 
azoic theory camo some two years 
before the Challenger set sail, a 
dredge put over by HMS Porcupine 
bringing up marine life from a depth 
ft! ft? * ess tban 2,435 fathoms. The 
Challenger dredged deeper and 
oftener and in other seas, but was 
now concerned more with the nature 
or abyssal life than with its mere 
existence. 

A second important problem -u 
this period was that of oceanic cir- 
culation. The prevailing view of the 
1830s, that the ocean depths held a 
uniform layer of wo ter at 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, was exploded once fre 
quent and fairly accurate tempera- 
ture readings 
Theories of an 
sustained b; 


progress" “ He .* n both, where 'relevant, his companions lYOkiinr i 

bis opinion, " thare life 18 ^ colour version oE the large detz and Daniil, or by mui 
a detailed account tS £ ur l ,Iat0 ,s inserted in the space their workshops, Professor 

j: 1. r. . 1.1. „ nnl.MH.M nf »nvl- ... .1. _ I ' J! 


>*.n» „„ • — , . . - t great lyricism and lucidity. 

*ept on the voyage, Itfslan nnd English texts arranged whL ,„ setting out to distinguish 
gives an entertaining [.parallel columns. Both contain bcLwccu the panels painted by 
tifle account of tL rt* ort selective bibliography, but Rublyov himself and those done by 
.jtndex. In both, where relevant, his comnaninns. Prokhnr of Coro- 

members of 

Lazarev 

relies on the keen discernment of 
his eye as well as on his wide know- 
ledge and experience. Although his 
conclusions do not in every case 
correspond with those put forward 
by certain other eminent Russian 
scholars Ids arguments are invar!- 
text, he can turn to studying ably weighty and deserving of care- 


discoveries r, 'kT jUmting the two columns of text, 
for general readlnn"T® enables the reader to follow 
the much malJ jJ: author's arguments without 
would surely constantly to refer back to 

example why Se KbJi Illustrations assembled at the 
bnge is called frtSP f , lho book R,,d » living assimi- 
butica, why sailor* in fl* .theories put forward in 
Terror had to eat It., 
lowly Peripatus, haiW 
the most important 
coverle.' of the 

excite so much entti 

tracheae and vivlpiiroB 
The question of w 


fully tho full-size iilates. 
would be wrong to conclude 
the volume's splendid appear- 
that it is a cofl'ec-iable hook, 
ver plcuslng to the eye, this 
work of true scholarship. The 

mtnifera nf text is well rendered into 

mimrera of the oceatljljgb by G> v . Strelkova and the 

^■fellencc of E. I. Steynert’s photo 


live there or are the 
dropping from the 
was solved by John Mi 
voyage, while the . 
Buchanan proved that 


genuine ecolopists, and make their contritnitmn in regard dependent was nothing more than I 

. ^- Jloslcal scientists, have to wildlife. R 0 i Curry-Lindahl is a d®n«tj differences had already been precipitation of calcium 

s ‘R«.ed a Statement of Support ’* ™°Iogbjt with considerable first- m Alexandar von Hum the alcohol in which 


* aiaiemonE or Support" 
skdfuHy organized and published bv 
the Ecologist (sic) magazine. The 
public has assumed that these “ sup- 
porters "were the authors. In fact 
many of thoso whose signatures 
appear in the Hat have been very 
critical of the text, though, like 


hand knowledge of the fauna of 
East Africa. Unfortunately much 
of his book strays from hi 


hs .together with the size and 
of (lie reproductions help 
reader to appreciate the merits 

DH lutu l .,the originals. The author— the 

were possible, ley’s Bathyblus the lo'i^ Russia’s art historians — 
oceanic circulation tive life-substance on iklsMembled here all the known 

• • rpleces of die Muscovite school 

n painting, analysing the style 
coaography of each panel and 
it in its historical back- 


boldts Cosmos and in the rather 
neglected writings of Emil von Lenz. 
In the years leadinc un tn th* Thai. 


11 ‘W't huvo made a greater impact. President Coolidgo'a clergyman who 
:Jl ur, . 3 «._ i y ri 7 ? r .* today_ seem to, be- was “against sin”, they ail agree 


;r y«v» a wn ms own years leading up to the Ghal- 

Held, and includes rather inaccurate ffft? 01 . v P ya 8® the mechanism was 
and out-of-date discussions of the botl y. debnted, with Carpenter 
eged effects of pesticides. 

The Arena of Life Is by Loi 


all 


lead- 


Lorus and 


Tf 

Margery Milne, a "husband and wife 

Rts ~ ,are b - oth qt,a!ified bi °- 


. written an 


ing those who favoured temperature 
(and thus density) as the cause of 
water movements, against the equally 
determined James Croll and his sup- 
porters, for whom 


ocean 


sup- 
currents 


“ » ,h ,ey W '“p™>w rn’ tK Z™ ..._ 

speak °author’i hf „ B n right t0 A 8 !??. 0 ®® u 0Ur environment, attractive and informative book but JW- solely impelled by the prevali 
Kacf ThJS Mi“i m i 0St a ft y Aithough the writers of the Blue- once again it is marretj by their winds: fly '1871 .^Sir William 

quote?' 'ant£ad!££LJ }' 9 ^ft**? 1 * tbat the su Pporters do a SSf I ? pt f J5P QXten d their field too P 10 ™ 8 *? 11 ’ ta ter Lori Kelvin, feU 
LmssLu if p col(> W* r ot . endorse every detail ’’ of the widely. When writing about animals that- Carpenter had "thoroughly- 
hoping Enquiry as saying: , text, this qualification has not ? n { ecosystems they are excellent! ostobhshed his case” and although 


toy is the study of plants and 
als in relation to their envlr- 


Ecolo 

animats tn relation to their envir 
onment and to one another. But it 
Is also more than that: It is the 
main intellectual discipline and 
tool which enables us 


always been realized by the public. 
The Blueprint is valuable In draw- 
ing attention to the ills tbat would 
overwhelm mankind if population 
growth and. industrial development 


sample was honied. 

On these and manyt 
Mr Linklatqr tqisaes 
and ones that are enti _ 
to the purpose of the qp' f 
very useful to know th, ; : 
Defoe's Crusoe or. the 
sandwich ; and in 
about cannibalism, the 

Mikado and the 

The author is" dearly h 
with Henry Moseley, obe 
assistant naturalist* 
Thomson, for whom 
logical work ashore oatf 


He dates the origins of the 
Jol to well before Rublyovas day, 
« to say to the start of the 
teenth century rather than lo its 


Ful consideration. 

Professor Lazarev believes tlmt the 
Muscovito school of panel painting 
was at its best during the three open- 
ing decades of the fifteenth century, 
that it murked time under Rublyov’s 
followers nnd tlmt it revived at the 
end of the century with Its third great 
artist, the painter Dionysy. The 
latter in his turn profoundly influ- 
ences many of Moscow’s artists nnd 
his followers produced some of the 
school’s finest sixteenth-century 
icons. The author is evidently no 
great admirer of the seventeenth- 
century panels: he ends Ids survey 
with works during front no later than 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 
However, no purist will disagree 
with Professor Lazarev on this point 
and all lovers of medievql religious 

S ain ting will derive great pleasure 
rom his selection. 


lop: .... 

The first volume (reviewed in the 
TLS on June 18, 1971) dealt -with 
Christ's incarnation, infancy, works 
and miracles. The second volume 
takes up the narrative and discusses 
the imagery used to illustrate the 
sequence of events describing the 
Passion up tn the entombment. 

The major contribution of the 
book is the abundant pictorial refer- 
ence, 816 examples iu this volume, 
all of n respectable size und gratify- 
ing clarity. Because the illustrations 
aro so comprehensive much infor- 
mation and pleasure can be gained 
simply by turning the pages of 

E lates. This can lie demonstrated 
y n single example. Judas Identi- 
fies Christ by greeting him with a 
kiss, rims facilitating his arrest. 
“Yet each man kills the thing ho 
loves . . . i he coward docs It with a 
kiss.” Judas’s embrace tumbles the 
narrative into a different tempo, i*:c 
foreboding that overshadows ilia 
last supper becomes a present real- 
ity ; the element of choice is sup- 
planted by inevitability. Ail alterna- 
tive course of action existed as a 
real option up to this point, other- 
wise tho agony In tho garden .is 
meaningless. The pace quickens, 

f irophccles arc fulfilled with gather- 
ing momentum. On receiving this 
embrace, Christ's behaviour alters 

E * undly from one wild positively 
to one who accepts a preor- 


dained role, that of (he sacrificial 
lainl). From llm point die images 
reproduced liy Dr Schiller show him 
.being literally inniiiiundlcd through 
his finui hours. 

The manual' in which this emo- 
tive scene is depicted often reflects 
the preoccupations of contemporary 
religious thought. The first example 
Jn this book is a sixth-century 
mosaic from Ruvennn. This presents 
the dramatis personae in frontal 
array. Christ looks steadfastly for- 
ward as Judas holds him. Li is a 


linngiail significance seems to give 
way Ln storytelling .iml the display 
of a newly- realized artistic virtuos- 
ity. Often the traitor's kiss itself is 
overwhelmed hy peripheral activi- 
ties simultaneously depicted, as in 
tho thirteemh -century roodscrccn 
curving from Naum berg. Here it is 
all but obscured by ilic figure of 
Peter attacking Malchus. 

Significantly we look back to the 
early Chrisrinn picture cycles to 
explain some thing of Gi otto’s 

achievement. Tile scene is brought 
the same echnomj 


static, economic composition, simply into focus with the same economy 
telling on item nf Christian belief to of means. In the Arena chapel, 
the treitucntly illiterate onlooker. Giotto presents the betrayer s 


luently 
This essentially 


informative image 
irly man u- 
idified by 


persists through the early manu- 
script 
stylist 
esque 


135 


scripts and Ivories, uio 
stylistic considerations. The statu 


quality of late antique mon- 
ument at art gives way in these 
small works to a livelier demotic 
tradition. These arc compositions of 
movement, where seemingly ner- 
vous hilt vibrant lines dart about in 
outline and drapery. This Is shown 
in an clove mil-century Psalter from 
Winchester, or. with a similar sensi- 
bility, by the huge hands and feet 
of tho figures in u nlmlKCittury 
Psalter from St Gemini n-des-Prus. 
These beautifully il lust rate tno 
expressive medium of Liicdicv.il art. 
F.suecially delight ful is t he fluent 
choreography of the Codex Egbert!, 
c 980. where Christ and Judns glide 
together in a slow dance between 
the opposing factions of disciples 
and captors. 

As the Church gained in confi- 
dence nnd power, there was a less- 
ening of inhibition towards repre- 
senting Christ suffering as a man, 
rather than the nnimfestntion of 
God on earth. The general tone of 
tho imagery continued to reflect the 
utodievul preoccupation of mans 
relationship to God. From thu la to 
twelfth century onwards, however, 


E. 7 wey are excellent,- u ,U3 c “se - ana aitnougf 

out on., environmental factors they the Argument dragged 6n, It was. the ivgivi 
HLM informative. Ecologists car- Challenger’s role to consolidate and come relief from the 
HiffShiiiyft.* contrib 5. t » o n to make, J? extend the essentially correct boring tasjc of sor 


iC PretendToknowleS theories developed by ^Ca7penter nn 
* ’ to th ‘ 


l-hau J* ET?* r-— OUIJO ..w us,o,u[io« U y ^tu'DI 

human. m , ul>n ^Jj^L t&SSgb- 47*381 2LS 


so that man will cease to knock 1 tbe .consequences . 1 Urtfortunatelv • t0 be . Jnnuoncihg, and -H-t , en ® 8r ex p editi °n, whoso- pub- 

h k/i?V* oC tb «- e onment on the argument ^weakened on almost reaIii« W ?ha??i,JL 0t should lisbod ccsulti, in fifty; largevdlumca, * 

Wnlr-Lt no nun • 1 adsnt U.T : ■ “ [£81116 that thair nilmlpuUla .fl....' nrnnMa.1 lL. i - • . - .. 


which his awn future depends. 
However, he gives no- evidence 't 


dredge catches. Yet, 
of those hauls, 'tbs sti 
fl'shel, , the pUazling' 
nodules, the huge sh^m 
ittirertaWates- able. " 
incredible pressure?,', 
tif (illy illustrated, in 


passed over iz 


the test 

the standard ■ eletoe^* 

..travelogue. . .. — ... - — 

npAiitiia 'o«/i However,- the bM^.»%ehBs summarized clearly for the 

enough, to justify some 250.(KW niah- ° n ff 0 J u auS L 
days in hard and sometimes un- dwarfed by the author* 



ofessor Emeritus of nightmare 


with a new insight : now it is lh< 
problem of man’s ruliiiimvdilp 
man that is shown. The kiss nf 
death is timeless and has universal 
application. As such, the painting 
reflects the emergent spirit of 
humanism manifested in religious 
movements like the Franciscans. 
Christ and Judas arc locked to- 
gether, each regarding the other in 
close embrace, isolated from dm 
rest of the .scene nnd engulfed hy 
tho enclosing sweep of Judas's 
cloak. 

The text is somewhat copious hut 
often stimulating when used for 
reference purposes. Attention is 
rightly given to liturgical ami Christ- 
olnaicaf sources as well as to iho 
biblical texts. 

Iconography becomes very com- 
plex when varied i muses arc 
brought together in meaningful jux- 
taposition. It is probably impossible 
to make any classification into 
which nil types will conveniently 
find a place ; typulngical motifs at a 
especially errant. Su there lias lo bo 
a deal of cross-ref ere nco to, other 
volumes in the series. Only with tho 
appearance of the three subsequent 
volumes will the hook's full ,usq ho 
realized. This volume contains tltQ 
index for the first two volumes, 
which is very comprehensive end 
workable. The translation .sustains a 
fluency -which makes easy rending 
even in the heavier passaged or 
* factual accumulation. 


LtNFEKT ; 

o'nynius Bosch 

. including 63 black-and-white 
igpd 48 colour plates. Thames 
dsou. £7.50. 


things would ; Justify 
e alread; 


seems to have missed the signifi- 
cance of Bosch’s murriage to a 
wealthy woman which gave him in- 
dependence from the usual patrons, 
the Church in particular; This surely 
accounts for the striking difference 
between the subject-matter of his 
last great works and the work or 


out Northern European society. No 
Bosch can ’ igi 


den meaning, of the master’s work, 


useful writing on Bosch canlgnore particularly in the three great tr 
tills development and the work of ptycha in Madrid and Lisbon. ._A 
such contributors to the ferment as 


with 


by scholars td explain the 
'works of • the enigmatic 
master. 

.nil Dollmayr, Max J. 
nder, Charles Tolnay, Lud- 
Baldass. Jacques . Combe, E. H. 
ibifich, Mia Cinotti' 1 and -Elena 
yhave said all that is art- 
ically Important about Bosch 


addition to the 
3 literature on^Hierdn^ 

l of the^flghtmarZ r °Ei3ier erroO. He writes that Boscli waswith 
ter has found some new and . out disciples or followers ; but flrue- 

fi- — " i ” 6 bos ^' aam'fflfiSs% , sat 1i SE 

development of Patiuir'a style with- 
out acknowledging the immense debt 
that painter owed to Bosch’s panora- 
mic wprld . landscapes, Then, too, 
among 120 Flemish- paintipgs bought 
by the Duke of Mantua nineteen 
years after the death of Bosch, 


Meister Eckhart, Ruysbraeck, Aegi- 
dius Cantor, Gcifer vdn Kalsersberg, 
Sebastian Brant, and Thomas 
Murner. ■ 

In Northern Europe, cults arose 


y con- ^^contemporaries in the Nether- ■ 

C? MrUnfert'scautlonleadaWminto a lan 8« a 8e and imagery 

Ua wi-Ifk rhiii Rn«'h was ivith- V 1 crypio] 


cryptograms and- arcane symbo- 
logy. A number of scholars — Tolnay, 
Gombrich and 


responsible text' mu fit grapple 
their, interpretations. This would 
Vequlre an exploration— not under- 
taken by Mr Llnfert— of the intel- 
lectual climate in which Bosch lived 
and' worked.' including its enigmatic 
and cbifiastic aspects. Bosch is cer- 
tainly too important and interesting 
a painter to be left td the old- 
fashioned art historians. There Is 


Fraenger, Gombrich and Colas— . still a ylacejor a inodest and sensible 

have stud! ... 

a serious effort to penetrate the hid- 


have studied these matters and made ' book' on ' Bosch designed for • 'the 

average Intelligent gallory-goer. 


twenty were of landscapes on fire, 
Tn 


Golden days 


all parnted by his followers. 

\yhen Mr Linfert does offer an 
Llnfert has riot added a- , UpqUalUled factual statement, . it 

new fact M their scholar- must be accepted with, reservation. 

WTS A® P..n.™ e>Ew ,and .OiMW 


OLIVER MILLAR 
the Age of Charles X 


of thb exhibition, 
aspect of courtly 
sentatiVe selecUo 


P.u^.n ( p»pewi;^ 

ijmslye. -aU^|g32i \ fa w ^ k ^. b i, irtlW 

English Court, not as a balnter but 


The only missing 
taste te a xepre- 
oh ; of ', the . Old 
Master: paintings, from Charles's 
collection. To have attempted to 
borrow this would have involved, as 
Mir Millar remarks, *f asking ,'fdr tha 


, : loan, of sOjhe of' th^' rttOsSt jfil 010(14 

providisho Eulde out Of ^ragipo> , ‘Goiuen'LeBeiia-- \ ' r ' ' « pictures' i« -the woTla ” even if 
{ntne interpret*- or “the vision ofTOndais’ , both . * weeks' after, his arrival at tlie- ; siich Toons had heed forthcoming the 

f-kS. He ddes men- well-known In Bosch’s day. Mdeter- * ’ * 


eypensivs . 

BdS^Vhdi’^s. He {Tdes'’men- ' well-known In Bosch’s day. Maeter- . . 

Hhe rtnnle 1 of Fraenger but lincVs masterly studios of satire in a8 An1 b assa( ior from the King of 
45 ? — — "sagrees with- Flemish sculpture pud painting, anil s„ a j n R U beo$ wrote home to e 

that writer’s later; Bajtrmaltls, have nhbwn the { r { Qnd t hal England was remarkable 


loans bad 'heed forthcoming 
cost of insurance would have 0 
prohibitive. 


een 


prig[fial7rtimu~laUng but coiii* source of other genetic freaks of . nVt'oSy forlhe, splendours of the 


The exhibition not 00 ly Includes 
of.the'nu 


some 
id tho 


most famous. Van Dycks 
world, ranging from the 
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Seeing ahead In strangest Ethiopa fhe sparks that started a fire 

UERBERT B. GREENHOUSE : ible ”, with an inadequate supply of JERONIMO LOBO s was till now the oiily available observer Hell, In Jhrdon THOMAS and MAX closer to ilic truth Ilian (lie inquiry was rushed to Bayonne Hospital, Imv, andcli 

i. nn » ...tiirii Anr i . . text of Lobo s book. Then in 1724 corned with tell .i... n w hr>.-.. I... nm h-rwi-iit an enter- jiicuniuetcu 


HERBERT B. GREENHOUSE 

Premonitions 
A Leap into the Future 
327pp. Turnstone Press. £1.95. 


& 


This is a maddening 
work, too good to be had, too 
bad to he good. Though written 
In the ldinm of the sort of magazines 
hairdressers provide to be read under 
the dryer, it contains much interest- 
inn and potentially valuable matcr- 
iaf The references, though, are so 
few and so inadequate that only 
readers with some previous know- 
ledge of the subject can oven begin 
to distinguish assertion from evi- 
dence, fact from Interpretation, fore- 
sight from wishful hindsight. There 
is no bibliography, and despite much 
dropping of names well known in 
parapsychology little indication is 
given of how to consult their work 
at first hand. Thus J. W. Dunno is 
quoted with no mention of his 
books; and, again, the publications 
of the Society for Psychical Research, 
which extend over ninety years, are 
repeatedly cited without titles, dates 
or details. 

None of this would matter if 
Herbert Greenhouse's volume could 
be brushed off as trivial. It cannot. 
He discusses in vague, irritating and 
sometimes meaningless terms like 
“vibrations", “psychic centres” 
and “ Aquarian prophets ” (tadpoles 
foreseeing Trogdom ?) some baf- 
fling events, and some interesting 
ideas. 

Among those events arc various 
flashes of precognition concerning 
the Titanic disnstcr, among thorn n 
book written in 1893 on The Wreck 
of the Titan " tho largest craft 
ifl 


afloat 


ii ns i likable, indestruct- 


ible ", with an inadequate supply of 
bnnts, which went down one April 
night after colliding with an 
Atlantic iceberg. 

Mr Greenhouse also outlines 
some of the premonitions in word, 
vision, dream and sensation of the 
Aberfan disaster. Though a 
number of these might well have 
originated telopathically — it will be 
remembered that many inotherB in 
Aberfan had expressed their anx- 
iety about the coal-tip, and had 
been told not to fuss— some of the 
imagery was uudoubtedly precogni- 
tive, as in the case of a woman in 
Plymouth who “saw” on October 
20, the day before the avalance. the 
face of a terrified little boy with a 
long fringe of linir wiiich she recog- 
nized on tbc television screen after- 
wards. 

The Aberfan premonitions were 
collected by the late Dr J. C. 
Darker, whose book Scared to 
Death, based on a long correspon- 
dence in the British Medical Jour- 
nal deserves more attention than it 
is given here. It was at bis sugges- 
tion that a British Premonitions 
Bureau was Ret up in 1967 under 
the acais of Peter Fairley, now 
scientific editor of the TP Timex, 
where it continues. In 19G8 a simi- 
lar organization, the Ceutral Premo- 
nitions Bureau, was established in 
New York. Mr Greenhouse's brief, 
breathless sketches of their work 
make one hone that each may In 
due course publish a carefully docu- 
mented account of its findings. 

If only the author had taken the 
trouble to provide verifications as 
well as statements,' Premonitions 
might have been an important 
volume rather than a tantalizing 
sniff of what's cooking in this sort 
of psychical research. 


JERONIMO LOBO : 

Itinerfirio e outros escritos infidltos 

Edited by M. Gonsalves da Costa, 
C. F, Beckingham and D. M. 
Lockhart 

xxviii plus 832pp, 17 plates. Lisbon/ 
Oporto : Livraria Civilizagfto. 

The first book published by Dr 
Johnson, in 1735, was a translation 
of the complete text of Joachim Le 
Grand's Relation Historique d'Abis - 
sinie du R. P. Jerome Lobo (1728), 
which was printed in Birmingham 
but with London on the title-page. 
This was an abridgement of a Portu- 
guese manuscript not seen again — 
though another copy appeared for 
a short time in 1829 but vanished 
and was not seen again till it was 
discovered by Father Manoel Gon- 
Calves da Costa in 1947 in the public 
Library at Braga in Portugal ; it Is 
now published in full for the first 
time. The rather complicated his- 
tory of this book is one of the most 
interesting things about it. 

The story begins in 1666 when Sir 
Robert Southwell, FRS, an envoy to 
the Court of Lisbon, met Lobo and 
took back with him a series of tracts 
(which are printed by Father da 
Costa under the heading “Os manu- 
scritos da Royal Society”). One of 
these was translated by another 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Sir 
Peter Wyche, and published anony- 
mously in 1669 with the title A short 
Relation of the River Nile . . . and of 
other Curiosities : it included Lobo’s 
A Discourse of Palm-trees, also 
printed by Father da Costa. In 1692 
the Abbfi Joachim Le Grand came to 


was till now the 
text of Lobo’s book. Then in 1724 
the Count of Ericcira prose n ted to 
the Royal Academy of History in 
Lisbon a manuscript entitled 
“Rclacilo dlffusn da Ethiopia 
this came from the lib- 
rary of the Count of Vimlcro which 
was destroyed in tho greut earth- 

S uake of 1755, and must have been 
te one used by Le Grnnd. Lobo 
must have written two conics of his 
work, for there was another in the 
Jesuit Casa do S Roque in Lisbon (of 
which he was appointed vice- 
prepdsito in 1660). in 1829 one da 
Costa e Sfi presented to the Acadcmv 
of Sciences of Lisbon an autograph 
manuscript of Lobo which seems to 
have been this copy Cram S Roque. 
After this no more is heard of it till 
Father da Costa discovered it nt 
Braga. 

Unlike his predecessors among 
Jesuit writers oil Ethiopia — Pnez, 
Almeida, and Barradas, who labelled 
their works " Historlese ” — Lobo 
(who was in Ethiopia from 1625 to 
1634) called Ills book simply an 
"Itinerfirio”, or a “Relation of the 
voyages and travels which I made, 
the adventures which I bad, the lands 
which I saw, and the curious things 
which I noted in them ”, For the topo- 
grapher. however, Lobo is somewhat 
disappointing, for he mentions only 
some thirty-five place-names, 
whereas Almeida has more than 170, 
and Alvares more than a hundred, 
though five of his names (Including 
Gondar and Gish) do not appear in 
Almeida. But while it does not 
possess the same kind of historical 
value as the works of the other three, 
Lobo’s book has its own value as well 
as being complementary to them; In 
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ary work, but sets huJc Strange Fate of the Morro Castle 
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of life, religion, and a, the early morning of September 
course ho did not h* 1934, tho Mono Casile, a luxury 
wrote his book that It apise liner returning from Havana 
published until it muth 316 passengers and 230 officers 
French fifty years ifa.d crow, caught fire a few hours out 


closer to the truth limn i lie? inquiry 
of the Hoover Hoard, which wns 
under pressure from the Ward Line 
to minimize damage tn its interests. 

At the time of the disaster, if any 
one person was celebrated as a hero 
it was the chief radio officer, 
George White Rogers, who with the 
acting captain and u few others re- 
fused to abandon ship and fmuid 
time, while offering a host of nioro 
or less helpful suggest ions, to rescue 
the boatswain’s caged canary from 
a blazing hold. Before tho disaster 
Rogers had been under notice of dis- 
missal from the lhidinmurinc Cor- 


were 

ship, 


Any comparison with £ New York harbour. The lire 
Ethiopia by Portugua ? ead at “ s P ecd *' "credible in a cruft 
made rather with TAi&signcd and equipped with modern 

of the Indies, by Alnm'vices for detecting and extinguish- _ 

fifty-five years before WB it. Though the nearest ship poration of America (which provided 
r_ . , is within toil miles no SOS wus ru dio officers to all Amuricun ships.). 

_ . n Bouillon to tas buq£ for thirty-five minutes. By then, ns» •« komiem M mil tho with- 

/tin^rto, which paugkQ fire wus out of control and tho 
to 659 (about half ofjk BWj inept in firo-fighting and life- 
ing directly to EthlwrfjUpt drill, displayed what abilities 
treatises written by Iky possessed in saving the lives 
eluded. Among these «nt or tho passengers but of tlicin- 
scripts belonging • to Ives 
:fct\ * 


His “ heroism " secured tho with- 
drawal of his notice and a week s 
appearance nt the Rialto Theatre 
(for SI, 000, split fifiy/fifty will* Ids 
theatrical agent). Ill his home town 
of Bnyounc, ho wus given a civic re- 
ception, which was niurred only by 
Pnlir* Officer Vincent Doyle s refusal 


rms, wus sentenced to 0 f Hie panel of his transmitter inulted. Ills fellows e 
nd Hie Chief Engineer, By u curious rhancc, Rogers «b- jus fantasies i 
tt, to four years' ini- mined a job in die Bayonne police m fact, unu t 


Seeing things? 


Lisbon as secretary to the Abbfi the words of Father dn Costa, it is 
d'Estrfies, and was lent a manuscript “ neither a history of Ethiopia nor a 
of Lobo's Itinerfirio ” by the Count history of the Jesuit mission, but 
of Ericelra, Francisco de Meneses. rather a more or less chronological 
Tills was the source from which Le account of curious and strange things 
Grand made his French version, written for European readers by a 
which was published In 1728 and perspicacious and objective 


the library of the Duket200,000 iusuranco on tho ship operator, and ho challenged \lngers s 
on Magua (Massawfl),4i((j sold tho wreck us scrap iron statement tlmt he continued nperat- 
graphy of JoSo de Castnfr $33,605. The Acting Captain. till the solder in the terminals 

above Egypt, aiid on thifilliam Warm ' * ' ' - 

rent, increase* and floodtfio years’ and 

a manuscript from tkfian Abbott, .... „ .. 

Ajuda on various nafisonment for wilful negligence, force in Juno 1936 as assistant to 
worth knowing j and ata Ward Line vice-president, 

E ondence between Lokinry E. Cnbaud, wns fined $5,000 
Idenburgh, Secretary dpi given one year’s suspended 
Society. ntence. 

‘In- April 1937 the United States 
' euit Court of Appeals set aside 
conviction of Warms and 
ott ; and the loss of the Morro 
le, as sensational as that of the 
nlc and the Liisitanlni passed 
pi legal scrutiny into tho rculms 
rpmour and speculation. 


low, ami dismissals for drunkenness, 
iiiciiniiictciiCQ and iiisuhnrdiiitiiinu 
froiiuuiit. It was an unhappy 
with Wihnott convinced iliat 
someone wus trying to poison him 
and n deadly rivalry subsisting be- 
tween ilic First Officer Warms and 
the Chief Engineer Abbutt. The pro- 
fits of the Ward Lino and the com- 
fort of tlic cut-prico luxury passen- 
gers overruled considerations of 
safety. Fire dnnrs were not equipped 
with sirens or hells. During n lire 
drill— when there was one— ilic crew 
never handled more thun two lioses, 
one forward and one aft. Most of 
the crew lmd no training with hoses. 

The iire-scrcen doors were lievur 

1942, lie was given parole to “join closed dining fire drill. Many of the 
the armed services ”, and it wns not oir ducts did not function » they haa 
till 1953 that he was arrested once bocn painted over. Four oE the life- 
boats were useless because of their 
position. The plugs in the lifeboats 
were not chained or fastened to the 
lifeboat itself. All .the Jacob s- 
1 adders on the port side had been 
thrown Into the lifeboats and heavily 
coated with paint ; the shackles were 
useless. Wltut was even more serious, 
the ship’s Lylo gun (for throwing 
lines) had been stowed with its 
drum of explosive III the false 


was rushed tn Ruynmie Hospital, 
wheru lie underwent an emer- 
gency operation. 

The next day Rogers visited 
Vincent Dnylc in hospital, mul 
asked through his tears: "How 
can 1 get the guy who did this in 
you ? " Two weeks later Rogers 
was clutrgcd witli the attempted 
murder of Vincent Doyle. 

The police built up n dossier on 
Rogers’s criminal career but this was 
suppressed [or fear of confusing an 
open and shut case of aitcmpu-d 
murder. In December 1938 Rogers 
was sentenced tn serve front twelve 
to twenty years in the State Prison 
at Trenton. But oir Nnvcinbcr 2;l, 


more, this time for battering to 
death an old man, who had lent him 
money, and his daughter. 

The luuhnns, having hud access to 
the confidential files 0:1 Rogers, pre- 
sent a convincing case that he was 
a psychotic suffering from a pituitary 
disorder which stunted his scxunl 
development mid produced u physi- 
cal gross aess setting him apurt from 
his fellows even mure distantly in 


revenge was sharpened by his rcceiv* 
iug notice from ihc Radioman ue Cor- 
poration that liu was to he relieved 
of his post nit rear him; New York. 
By pointing suspicion towards 
Alngnn, Rogers drew it away from 
himself. . 

Rogers would probably nor have 
got away with Ills plan (which was 
to cause a fire in the writing room 
which would explode the drum of 
explosive hidden in the false ceil- 
ings) hud it 11 m been for the death 
of Captain Wilntott. Since the body 
of Captain Wilntott was never sub- 
mitted to autopsy we shall never 
know whether he died, as the ship’s 
doctor summarily diagnosed, of indi- 
gestion ;iud heart failure or whether 
be really was poisoned. Since an 
enrlicr attempt had been made to 
poison Wilntott (in July, soon after 
Rogers joined the snip), there is a 
probability that his food was 
poisoned by Rogers, who had made 
a habit of visiting the galley tn fetch 
ldnisclf codec rather than having it 
brought to him by a steward. 

At any rate First Officer 
Warms took liver command n 
few hours before smoko wns de- 
tected on tlic Morro Castle ; and bis 


The edition of 
Father da Costa is a 
scholarship, with a d' 
duction ana a careful 
manuscripts with a fid 
crltieus. The footnote, 
always informative, and, 


Doyle in the radio department. 
Doyle gradually developed suspi- 
cions that Rogers himself had set 
fire to the Mon o Castle. He noted 
in his diary "George knows dint I 
know he set fire to the Morro 
Castle". On the day that George 
White Rogers revealed that the fire 
had been caused by un incendiary 
fountain pen placed In a locker nt 
tho writing room, he gave Doyle a 
fish-tank heater, with instructions 


tliun it need have 
that lie lind the means 
occasion und motive for destroying 
tho Morro Castle. Yet ho would not 
liuve succeeded wit limit a number of 
other factors nver which lio hud no 
control. The Morro Castle, plying 
between New York City and Hnvonn 
on cheap luxury cruises, carried 
cargoes of arms and ammunition for 
Muchudo and his successor Batista, 
the (iiiti-cnminunisi pro-American 
puppet dictators. The Cuban Coin- 


done of the writing fount (which like other assumption 1 of command threw Chief 
cans public looms was not equipped with Engineer Khan Abbott, Ins rival und 
SS lire sprinklers nr smoke alarms), eiieitiy, so completely 
Tlie smoke nlorin system was 
switched off on the voyage to New 
York because it might have conveyed 


to passenger quarters the stench of 
a cargo of skins which had been 
taken on in Havana. 

In its breaches of snfety piccati- 
linos, the Morro Castle was perhaps 
no more llucrant tliuii many ships of 


editors, Father da “ 'J^i omn 8 n n d Mnx Morgan- to K install tho switch, in the line 

good deal of tnubk 1 aneciali in 1 1 ie r ecoiTstr uc- cord and sou if the unit wilj work. 
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twins, 

no more luigrant 

tlmt lime. But 110 others were ex- 
inc uuuaii 1 - 0111 - » ,u ‘ , u ™ -,.t n f « nvrumuniuc 

muni st Par, i yj us jgjjj ^nT^lho Sdiosc cunning was ns clever 11 s his 
this ti.miL anti titq lll0tiv!lticm Wil < insane. 

For his self-protection Rogers 


produced, with some t, 
Hates. The Portuguese 


ANDREW MACKENZIE ; 

A Gallery of Ghosts ' 

An Anthology of Reported Experi- 
ence 

160pp. Arthur Barker. £1.85. 

In form tills is an admirable collec- 
tion of ghost stories, drawn in the 
main from autobiographies and 
reminiscences, with the notable 
exception of three poltergeist cases. 
These occurred in 1883, 1900, and 
. 1960 respectively, and were 
methodic ally investigated and 
recorded on the spot, the last by. a 
schoolmistress, a minister, and three 
• physicians, all interviewed shortly 
afterwards by a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In fact the volume is a good deal. 
. more than a scries of items. With 
characteristic care and accuracy 
! Andrew Mackenzie groups together 
. what seem to be' similar ■ occurren- 
ces— ghosts reflected in a mirror, 
for instance, as “seen” by Pamela 
Frankaui Lupiuo Lane and several 
, others— an,d que 
•original -..'sources, retaining 


likeness and tinlikcness of the var- 
ious episodes, looks at the posBlbil- .. 
ity of natural * explanations— mist- 
figures, underground tremors, even 
local legends— and lightly indicates 
whore these do not seem to be 
adequate. The result is fascinating 
on two levels, that of narrative and 
thHt of critical appraisal. The sto- 
ries ring true, precisely because 
there is no logic about them. They 

iai> 


5 years examining “2.8 million 
vniiiwAii an Knnmnr-I 5 ot newspaper Stories, niaga- 
{khSuw %» a naMuvt S# a ' artic l 0S > technical journals. 

lished by the Hakluyt s«^ dal reports> ond boo k S ” and 

{ring down American, _ British, 


Ambulant abolitionists 


can und Cuban parddpar 
rama. The result is a fast 


down 

ants in 
nscinnt- 

r story, wiiich cannot bo proven 
uny legal sense but which appears 
\ bo plausible. It certainly comes 


f. 


tested the ficaicr 

The resulting explosion broke 
windows in the workshop, und 
shook the main police headquar- 
ter* building over two hundred 
feet away. . , ¥1 , 

It wns n miracle iliat Doyle escap- 
ed death. His left hand, left lop, 
and right foot were smashed. His 


sabotage . 
imagination of Captain Wilntott of 
the Morro Custle was oven more 
uctivo in altrihutiiig anything that 
went wrong to communist sub- 
version. 

There were, in fact, other causes 
of trouble. Thu Ward Line under- 
paid ond overworked its officers and 
men. The rapid turn-around at New ‘ 
York gave them nu respite between 
one cruise and the next. Food and 
conditions were abominable. The 


needed a . siuTkihs-hocso; and .ho 
found one in George Alagno, Ms lint 
ussi stunt radio officer, an ambitious 
and embittered young man of twenty- 
two, whom Rogers encouraged to 
stage an abortive strike in the month 
before the fateful cruise. As a 
result nf this strike, Almpta was re- 
curded by Captain Wilntott ns 4 the 
leader of communist, subversion 


left eardrum was fructured. 


Iis conditions wore abominable, me Vf - vovaee, his motive for 

He .quality of seamen and stewards was ond an Ui» ' ova K c * 11,0 


that totally fuilcd in his duty 
throughout the crisis of the fire, 
As Acting Cnptnin, Warms wns ener- 
getic and brave, but guilty of u num- 
ber of errors, tho chief ot which 
were failure to restore tho fire-alarm 
system and to send out an SOS, pur- 
Imps out nf fenr of incurring tho 
wioth of his employers. 

The Strange Fate of thu Morro 
Castle is for the most part un in* 
glorious story of greed, incompet- 
ence, pettiness and cowardice.. But 
some figures emerge in 0 genuinely 
heroic light: Father Egan, a Catho- 
lic priest who ns a tourist did not nut 
on Ills clerical collar until tho last 
night of the voyage, rescued the liv- 
ing and shrovo the dying ; and chief 
stewardess Lena Schwartz, after risk- 
ing her life for others on board the 
doomed ship, fiercely told the officer 
whu rescued her and suggested sue 
should rest instead of tending sur- 
vivors, “ I still have a jnb to do”. 


ANNE BAKER 
Morning Star 


have the inconsequence,- the apna 

such happenh^from\he^u^os^^ " Florence Baker’s diary of the expedi- 
tidiness of tfie constructed ahost Ppj_ down_ the slave trade on 



seen rucurring from the gotbick 
novel to . the flesh-creeping “ psy- 
chic ” fiction of our ovy* time. 

Mr MacKenzie’s foreword tells us 
something of his own point of view. 
His tentative but stimulating cont- 


rite Nile 1870-1873. 

240pp. William Kimber. £3.50. 

Often, evon today, the Black or 
> White boss of some concern in the 
Great Lakes area of the Upper Nile 


ful and lmmousoJy brave, sees some 
virtue in all but tho worst of them. 
Her diary, recently found in tho 
bottom of a trunk, is well worth 
reading whether as a cure for those 
who think that the good old! days 
were best, or as a tront for those 
who like reading how tough and 
resilient an elegant woman can ba if 
sue is with a husband who In her 
eyes can do no wrong. Buoyed up 
because Sam thinks her marvellous, 
she walks scores of miles through 


• L 


moment of his pa 
line oF march. That_ 
could }iopa to do the M 

S as prbved' when m 
ordoh, had to set up 
enemy, the slovd.aw 
ns governor of L K°i | 
Muslim slavers help ft 
mid it would have ;pe«*a 
Baker blood to say so.. 


Books 

received 


of the work they did in the changing she was deprived ofspeechnndsicht 
circumstances. The book includes (because she could not own her 
mony good illustrations. eyes), breathed with the aid of 


modern renders, and tie points out 
that' the big scones and main ideas 

i, nra nco rl.ov nra em- 


Hudson, KENNETH. Air Travel A 
Social History. 174pp including 32 
illustrations. Bath: Adams and 
Dart. £4.25. 

Those who travelled on the airlines 
before the Second World War were 
enough to be' given 


wonders whether his orders will bo pestilential, grassy marshland, 
meats on., the cases themselves ' carried oiit once his back is turned, hungry, soaked and hung with 


reveal a little more : acceptance, of 
the experiences . .as genuine pnd 
sane, caution : a1 ‘ ' * 

be -interpreted 


“What, will they be, when .wo QlIier , 

ices as genuine pnd TAave? 11 wrote Plnmni-* th ' ngs , * vdillq . M Showers of . apoors 

;about how they shduld !• ^ 6 , Hi j - ^ dy ? i r poaSe ^ ou r faces”. Yot at other 

'others— and quotes verbatiin V from be -interpreted, rejection of all-or- ' • tI,e Morqiug Star of the title— moments she is ordering gloves and 

v q ■■ in this ootWog hypotheses, l(ke Margaret firom a -grassy paradise of a fort iq stays from a step-daughtor In Eng- 

oualltv Murray s argument that apparfti''”" a— •— -* m- l*mri nn»t «n,i 0 hn — -i.i — 



stcBR, Sidney. Waus of Fishing. 
‘ Salmi 


usually few enough to 
princely, treatment. As air transport 

was made available to a bigger pub- iMy* ingenious and Hilary’s present 
lie, some of tbe amenities were acl i v iri C s in aid of other disabled 


a 

respirator and retained only one- 
sixteenth of an inch , movement in 
her big toa. Dorothy Clarke Wilson 
describes how, with the aid of mi 
extremely sensitive micro-switch, 
that tiny movement was used to 
operate tbe “ possum “ environmen- 
tal control unit, which enabled lier 
once more to communicate with the 
world. The mechanics are incred-; 



accuracy . - 

tion Thucydides discovered survives 
because it is particular and universal 
at tne same time, and because it is 
|est analysis a moralist s 


in tbe 
work.” 


Education 


_ opt, Seatrout and 
}lus .. 8 plates. H. 
itherby. £2.50. : 


Jmon. 223pp trimnwfd and particularly the tradi- plBt which include keeping 
F 'and G. tion of luxury, aod first-class service. f ar £ e correspondence on an el' 
'= The impression loft by this survey is typewriter, make a brave 

that progress hod to be paid for and 


up a 
ectrlc 

tale. 

The true miracle remains that her 


terrible land, and finds up serenely making, 
’■ now .-fiBd ironing, dresses in wbich to.re- 
For appear in a world that has for uomiy 
wo years thought the Bakers dead. 


had 
■Egypt 

1 . his ek- 


She emerges 
sensith 


roitl lier diary as a 

iveli the rest Convey vividly the . *T“;^ r ^, W, 80 an assignment that not even his ex- ««'«mve, agreeable woman and a 

v?i?ftdiyidual consciousness in whose JorinSSftnl C S Perience, languages and herculean tower.of strength to both Europeans 
5 TcOtifext tho apparition '.was pen £SSSS5a h aff IS? 8 ' W fulfil, ^hla tvas rite wd AJricahs. whatever lior sur- 

iCc!ved._' . . . • ssS ln 51^ ViL n B ,L° E lf“ .'elimination of tho Nile slave trade, fundings. ' . . 

- ?5* ueI ^ ,s onc ° f 


JOHN MARLOWE 1 
Cecil Rhodes 
304pp. Elek. £5. 


Arcuapd, Merry. StoSSf-fiS' 

A Parent’s Guide to Children. 

195pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.25 
(paperback, £1.75). . 

Like Dr Speck, Merry Arcbard is 

la innotaM.-m M W , the passenger did. the paying not in porsoI1 ality, forceful and pungent, sm ' ck ? Do you shout? Do you feel,, -jy- f | |B 
.wrlras that what prinmrily. mone « tut in another sacrifice of survived intact the years when her i| ke t h rowing them out of th“ 


m 


ie win- 


Is^fds k ncwle d ge^the nleafurc' iradous''Ilvinjj. Kennet^ Hudson’s auly means of communicarionjvas n dDw P^ NoVhmg matters so -lohc^u. 
derived froni boat-fishing on 


Mr MhcKerizie then discusses the • 


Specialist 
Bookseller^' 
A^no^ncemeiifs 


!By the time. Rhodes 
the early ago of fow 
amassed a fortune roj 

forcesthatiiifluence ® 

to -this d»<“ He -Wy 1 

urn his- graphfirs but none '0i 

jlkSs' inrPeiix BcUs.^1 

a more', this book) has* aicoe^oe 


v ook, backed by many good pictures, laborious system of spelling out 
rhoiipnoAB shows how great the changos have wor ds which involved nn lnterlocu- 
been in commerel.) e.r HK*M 

from ? ft drifting 


sneers at dtose who fish 

Afrp?*n boon the aeroplane has been, particu- rjghtlettcr had been reached. 


uccu ' ui v«nu—> -- — 

over a fifty-year period and what a 


1 * Mr Spencer.- also -dares to ; . j . I lands' where surface coni- 


you don’t worry about tt, is her 

wu.ua r-.-r:-- calming philosophy. She ia often 

tor going through tho alphabet until funny ana usually sensible, even if 
a flick of the toe signalled that the Her slightly breathless style reads 

. . . ,._j \ — - — . -- 1 —* belter hi tho columns of the- evening 

paper tn which she first aired many 


longer standing, for the ideal of 
My 11 c h ester developers of the 1960s 
was to mako all city centres loots 
alike. 


Natural History 

Domauun, Jean- Yves. Panjabi oh. 

Translated by.Len Orlzen. Ir9pp. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. £1.95. 
Studying animal behaviour is the 
author's profession and the handling 
of vipers his forte. He encounters 
plenty of action with Sarawak’s 
animals, reptiles and Insects. The 
main theme is die survival of tribes 
in the. extreme heat and the general 
hostility of their natural surround- 
ings, with the hunring^of animals 
and. the searching for Insects as 
food. Although Jean-Yves Domalain 
pbints out that, he is nq ethnologist, 
the hook's value lies in the detailed 
account of. the manners of tribes in 
wmcb he Immersed himself to ^that 
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f^ely thun usual ^ront ; the pneoh- 
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y, Maurice- Oliver Cromwell 
and His World. 128pp. Thame* 
and Hudson. £1.95. 

Text and pictures nvo . -equally 
balanced in tlilS bldgrapliy. Maurice 
Ashlers aceboht or tni 
ife and achievements 


Lord Taylor of Mansfield. Uphill- topics of. this bopk, - ' .'.^irei^ted ord 

all the Wou. A Minorca Straggje. • ' . ’ 1 ..elected to flat 
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a Life Peer.: this autobiography is Loncmun. £1-75. 
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Navigation 
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ilic original text, annotated English 
translation, and a iuosl satisfying 
introduction. As Ursula Latnh states, 
Medina’s cnsniograpliic work shows 
the stimulation which scientific 
llinughL > derived from geogra- 
phical discoveries oil the one hand, 
and the gap between nautical 
theory and practice on the other. 

Ridleh, Donald. Erik the Red. The 
Atlantic alone in a home-made 
boat. 208pp. William Kimber. 
£2.90. 

The author built a boat in the garden 
of his father's Dorset rectory and 
sailed her to Bermuda and back, 
a feat attended by less publicity 
than some others have enjoyed. 
Here lie tolls the whole impressive 
Story — : carpentry, provisioning, 
navigation, mistakes, weather and 
Viking spirit. 


Philosophy 


Stanu.and, Hilar v. Universal*. 

H1PP. Macmillan. Paperback, 

C/nii'ersafs has been selected as an 
Open University set book and Hilarv 
Stan Maud makes a neat job of sur- 
veynig one of the major continents 
or philosophy. Yet the group to 
whom, trnm uu historical angle, the 
author imt ie nt ly introduces the sub- 
ject will lie left labouring fur behind 
when the gradient becomes much 
steeper in the later chapters. Thu 


problem of universals is a fine ex- 
ample of how a short and apparently 
simple question — wliat is a pro- 
perty: what is roundness, for ex- 
ample, or redness ?— can prove to be 
very devious when it comes to 
demanding a plain answer. The 
author shows us by what stages the 
problem has been transformed into 
its present elaborate guises. It 
would bo nil exaggeration to say 
that the sophisticated contributions 
of modern philosophers like Quine, 
Carnap, Strawson and Wittgenstein, 
whose relevant theories -arc sketched 
here, have advanced us no nearer to 
a solution. But, as is typical, the 
advance largely nas been towards 
exposing the naivety of the original 
question. Miss Staimand’s presenta- 
tion is far from stodgy : she sum- 
marizes n position quickly, clearly 
and convincingly, and then cracks 
down on it with a battery of embar- 
rassing questions. There is a useful 
index, bibHcgrapliy and, apart from 
the omission of Frege's important 
groundwork in tiie area dealt with in 
chapter six, a thorough “sugges- 
tions for further reading ” section. 

Railways 

Hinson, M. F. Londo?t Midland 
Fireman. 144pp. Inn Allan. £2.50. 
Anybody, who has made a trip on 
the footplate of a steam locomotive 
knows something of the physical 
effort required or the fireman who 
delivers an average of eight 
.shovelfuls of coni to the fire-box 


every two minutes. Such a traveller 
is unlikely to know about the dis- 
comforts of a fireman’s job in bliz- 
zards, or when rackety old types oF 
engines fling him from side to side 
and cause bruises and burns, or 
when frost turns the coal into a 
solid mass and makes the leather 
trunk of the watering pump into a 
rigid column that has to be beaten 
into a pliable state before it can be 
introduced to the tank and then 
probably deluges the operator. 
M. F. Higson met all such trials and 
describes them without over-empha- 
sis. He also met all the various 
steam engines of LMS as well as 
some others and is almost lyrical 
about the sensation of power and 
speed of such as the Royal Scot and 
Duchess types. He deals familiarly 
with the rest, quoting the numbers 
ot those engines of which he defines 
the characteristics. His book is de- 
dicated to nine of his favourites and 
will delight the devotees of steam. 

Clockwork, Steam 
and Electric. A History of Model 
Undated by C. Hamil- 
ton Ellis. 216pp. Ian Allan. £4.50. 
A detailed, affectionately written 
account of an enduring hobby from 
the days of the “ dribblers * (they 
used real steam but made puddles) 
which rail free on the nursery or sit- 
ting room floor, to the meticulously 
constructed clockwork and electric 
easterns which performed on track. 


addition to giving a mass of infor- 
mation is an emntiounl experience 
(particularly the nearly 500 illustra- 
tions) to anyone who ever owned a 
Bing, a Trix, a Hornby, or the Rolls- 
Royce of the fancy, a Basse tt-Lowke. 

Social History 

Chadwick, Owen. The Victorian 
Church. Purt Two. Second Edi- 
tion. 510pp. Adam uud Charles 
Black. £4.75. 

Part One of Professor Chadwick’s 
masterly history of the Victorian 
Church has already appeared in n 
second edition. Now comes Purt 
Two, changed not at all from the 
first edition except for minor revi- 
sions and addenda. The book is a 
necessity to the student and a plea- 
sure to the general reader ; it is goad 
to know that the whole of it is now 
back in print. 

Hezlet, Arthur. The 1 B * Specials. 
A history of the Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary. 246pp. Tom Stacey. 

Sir Arthur Hezlet intends his account 
,nte C? st former members of the 
Ulster Special Constabulary and to 
be a genuine contribution to his- 
tory . He does not analyse the 
sources of rebellion and sectarian 
conflict, but describes “loyal Ulster- 
mei ? defending their heritage 
against IRA " murder gangs ”, from 
the_ founding of the force In 1920 
to its dissolution in 1970. In that 
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PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for tha post of 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Salary scale : £3,421 to £3,829' 

The Polytechnic Library has entered a period 
development : book fund, accommodation end rtd r 
trebled within one year. New procedures art * 
c?,rt2 ned and new aeroices Impiemanted. The Hji 
6,000 sq. metres, of the Learning Resources Carrtni 
to commence building in mid-1973. The new poet tib 
Librarian has been established, with effect from M< 
1973, to provide vital assistance to the Librarian. F» 
task will be Internal library administration but oppd, 
will be given io assist In forward planning. This rWOTt 
. post, offers challenge and iscope fc " * ‘ 
graduates with appropriate experience. 

Furl her details and application forma from The ftj 
me Governors, Plymouth Polytechnic, Plymouth, 
ro whom applications should be returned not tewil 
31st January, 1973. 
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Branch Librarian 
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; (Commencing point negotiable) 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN . 
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COMHAIRLE CHONTAE ATHA CLIAl 
(Dublin County Council) • 

librarians grade 


being given to Chartered Librarians. 

For a married officer, municipal accommodation will 
be made available, together with full reimbursement 
ol removal costa and generous assistance with legal 
expenses. 

Application forme and further details available from 
fc* Mr. B. Bateman. Staffing Manager, Town Hall, Bed- 
~ >.fcrd (Telephone : 0234 67422, ext. 203 or 279 or 
j.! - 0234 52492 If after office hours). 

. Gl 08 ing date Friday. 26th January. 


Applications are Invited for the above appoint 
from persons who hold the Diploma in Library P* 
ng or the Fellowship of the Library Association* 
Ireland and Who. have a minimum of flv* 
experience In a Library service. 

SALARY: £1,919 by 00 to £1,970 by 61 to 
per annum (pnder review}. 

Application forma and full particulars are obi 
at R6om 9, 11 Parnfill Square, Dublin, 1. 
Latest time for receipt of oofnpteted application I 
Is 5.00 p.m. on 22nd January, 1973. 
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'AIRCRAFT RESEARCH ASSOCIATION LIMITED = 

, LIBRARIAN 

i- Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
^ With experience of technical libraries for ibe pose of 
liUbrarisn. • 

(The successful applicant will be responsible for all 
Mibravy and information services to the Association 
including the indexing of data for a computer- 
produced KWOC Index to an extensive collection of 
Report literature. 

Five-day. week, pension scheme, and assistance with 
housing and removal expenses. 

. Applications in writing to Chief Executive, Aircrert 
p Research Association Limited, ‘Mapton Lane, Bcd- 

‘>rd. .•• .. - • ■ ’ 

- = 


Librarian/ 

Information 

Officer 

raguirSd hy Coniulllng tngihaRlS. 
this post would lull a o si son 
quBlIlled It| Llbr«ry/lnf6rm«llon 
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bulletins, liaise with »u(i ana 
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[n' liipraiuf a teerobhu- . • - * 
Commertefng salary Will OR .. 
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LINGUIST 

required by the 

NETHERLANDS MINISTRY OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THE HAGUE 

to translate lexis on a wide variety of subjects 
Into English and lo edit English texts. Appli- 
cants should have been brought up in an 
English-speaking country, have studied lan- 
guages at university level and have experience 
of editorial work and translation. The ability 
to read Dutch is essential. 

Salary rising from £3,322 approx, to £5,025 p.a. 
Holiday allowance 7 per cent of annual salary. 
Starting salary will depend on qualifications, 
age and experience. 

Pension geared to cost of living. 

Applications, stating age, full particulars of 
education, qualifications, experience and 
posts held, should be sent preferably within 
three weeks to the 

Rljks Psychologlsche Dienst, 

Prins Maurilslaan 1, 

's-Gravenhage. 

Please quote No. 2-5764/2597 in top left-hand 
corner of letter and envelope. 


Librarian 

Foster Wheeler Limited, an international engineer- 
ing and process plant contractor lo lue oil and 
chemical Industries, requires a librarian/ iniorma- 
tlon officer. 

Duties Include running a small highly specialised 
library, maintaining collections of standard annci Men- 
tions, servicing Departmental information Files, pro- 
vision of current awareness services, advice to other 
departments on related matters, e-g- microfilming, 

company records . , 

A professional qualification m Library or iiuorma- 
tlon scienco, though possibly recently acquired, is 
essential. A degree and/or experience of library or 
- Information work in engineering, petroleum, 
chemicals or process plums industries would be 
advantageous. The Company Is looking for a person 
with initiative, ail ability, to work without close 
supervision, and appreciation pf the function of an 
information and library service in a commercial 
organisation. Salary will be commensurate with 
experience and qualifications. 

Please write or telephone for an application form 
to: Miss A. Cresweli, Personnel Department, Foster 
Wheeler Litnited, Faster Wheeler House, P .O. Box 
62, Chapel Street, London IWyi SDS, or telephone 
01-723 1421 extension 404/697. 


■ Librarians 

in Governmeni Departments 

There are vacancies In the following Government de- 
partments for candidates with professional qualifica- 
tions and some practical experience. Those expecting 
to obtain professional qualifications by February; 
1973, will be considered. . 

department OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Directorate of Scottish Services, Edinburgh ■ 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
■ SECURITY; : 

- Branch LibraryVLondonj NWl 
Salary: £1,339 to £2.325 (London) ; £1,164 to £2,150 
(Edinburgh). Starting salary may lie above the mini- 
mum. Ntm-contributory pension scheme. Promotion 
prospects. ; . 

For full details and ah application form (tobo re- 
turned by 31 Janiiaiy. lB/S), write to Civil Service 
Commission; Aioncon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RGZ1 . 
1JB. or telebhnnd Basingstdko 29222, ext., 500, .or 

• London 01-839 1992 (24-faour answering service), 

• quoting 0(1)624/1. i ■ . , ; . / ■ , 


EDINBURGH CORPOhATION V ' 

; ■ i tUTOft-MBRABIAN :j 

", (pp|V nqf. no. tvaK/Tta), ‘ ' 
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THE 

BRITISH 


Librarians 

A vacancy exists ler a librarian, Grade E, London based, 
lo undertake resp on Sibil liy for the British Council a 
printed word activities In Scandinavia. Thera are also 
vacancies lor librarians (Grade F) in Connell offices In 
Iran, Iraq, and several other countries. The Council 
works in 60 countries in Ihe fields ol cultural, educational 
and scientific interchange. 

LIBRARIAN SCANDINAVIA 

The holder oi this post, based In London, will be re- 
quired to make froqueni visits to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland ; It is expected that at least hail 
his time will be spent overseas. Dubes Include Hie 
supervision oi Council libraries, the establishment ol 
professional contacts and Interchange in the library 
and books Hold and ihe promotion ol British Informa- 
tion services, Intor-lendlng schemes, etc. Appointment 
will be on a 2-year contract. 

OVERSEAS LIBRARIANS 

The duties ol overseas librarians lnciudo supervision 
ol the Council’s libraries, the expansion and develop- 
ment ol book and information services: close liaison 
wlih the library world and tho local book hade. The 
work is Interesting, varied and challenging. Staff must 
bo willing ta accept responsibility nncf bo cnpahla of 
exploiting opportunities In the libraiy hold Appoint- 
ment lo these posts may bo on caraer or contract basis. 

A career with the British Council, though basud In 
Britain, will normally be spent largely overseas. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Grade E. Applicants should be graduates oi British uni- 
versities with FLA and substantial library experience. 
Grade F. Applicants preferably with substantial Britisn 
library experience, should be either graduates wlih ALA 
or FLA or non-graduates with FLA. 

SALARY AND ALLOWANCES 

Librarian Scandinavia : Grade E salary scale E 3.144- 
£3.613 plus travel expenses and allowances tor visits 

lo Scandinavia. 

Other poala - Grade F salary scale E2.47G £2.904 plus 
overseas allowances. Iree furnished accommodation, 
paid passages lor lamily and allowances lor children's 
education. 

SELECTION 

Selection will be by Interviews and Board In London 
Closing dote lor applications, 9th February. 

Write for further particulars and application form, 
quoting L/4/C8, to Staff Recruitment Department, Tho 
British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1V 2 A A. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS 

An Exhibition of- rare and 
important illustrated books on 
Natural History, including »; 
samples of the work df •,[ 

JOHN GOULt) 

and 

EDWARD LEAR 

'. " .[arranged by. ' 

Bernard iQuaritch Lid.; 
Antiquarian Booksellers 

'• ■ ' ; . . \.i '. at- • ■ 

1 : THE MUSEUM and 
. ART GALLERY, 

: CHURCH ST„ BRIGHTON 


; ; 5 ; I 3 th January to Uth Febrnary, 1973 ;. 

Exhibit# will ^eipr. wie.. • 
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